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Flanged end 
inlet—250 psi 
Outlet—ozs. to 150 psi 


Why use me | qj vy 


Its many plus features make it superior to 

other models. You can literally find ninety- 

wed end nine more places than the proverbial thou- 

250 psi sand and one, where the ‘1100’ can be used 
ozs. to 150 psi § to advantage. 





One basic assembly-2”- screwed or flanged. 


* WIDER APPLICATION — inches water to 150 psi controlled 


pressure—means less different types to stock and service. 


* GREATER CAPACITY—balanced valve construction passes ACCURATE 
114,000 CFH at 100 psi to ounces—replaces larger costlier 
regulators to reduce cost of whole installation. 


* PROVEN PERFORMANCE — straight line control from > 
minimum to maximum flow. Stable operation on quick i 
changing loads, or with on-and-off controls. Fast low HUTT G, (Wh 


lock-up on zero flow. 


* SIMPLER CONSTRUCTION — no intricate parts or delicate MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


adjustments. All wearing parts easily replaced. Regulator or 
pilot can be serviced without disturbing the other. 


* EASIER INSTALLATION—compact design requires little 


space for installation in any position. Just place in line and Bulletin 1100 with complete information 


make one connection from regulator to outlet line. sent on request. 

















IT HGURES BEST. 


This No. 4 Rockwell meter has a mechanical brain. It’s fitted with a 
Rockwell Emcorector gauge. The Emcorector accurately converts the 


volume ol gas measured al high, variable pressures toa corrected constant 





base pressure volume for billing purposes. The total appears directly on 
a straight reading counter. No calculations are required. Here’s another 


way Rockwell metering earns money, saves time and effort for gas utilities. 








Rockwell Large Capacity Meter with Emcorector 
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Getting the maximum in revenue at lowest cost per cubic foot meas- 
ured is yours when you entrust your big jobs to Rockwell meters, 
regulators and Rockwell-Nordstrom valves. For many years these 


better-built products have enjoyed an ever increasing measure of 


gas industry acceptance. Their accuracy and dependability have been 
proved by time, their low servicing costs are a matter of record. 
Next time why don’t you go Rockwell all the way? Learn the econ- 
omies of dealing with one reliable source and having but one 
responsibility for your complete satisfaction. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta Boston Chicago Dallas Houston Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 


In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited 








YOU CAN RELY 
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This month... 


The Editor expresses fullest appreciation to South- 
ern Gas Association for the honor that was implicit 
in the invitation to address the Sth annual executive 
conference of the SGA gas company advisory council 
and, then, to lead what-became a vigorous and 
healthy discussion of “Major Problems Concerning 
Federal Regulation of Gas Production and Their 
Effect on Producer, Transporter, and _ Distribu- 
tor.” More discussion . . . but full discussion. . . 
among ail segments of the industry, will be essential 
for cross-industry understanding and unification. The 
cornerstone for that viewpoint might well have been 
laid at the SGA conference. 


It is with a very real note of sadness that we accept 
the official statement from American Gas Associaiion 
announcing that H. Carl Wolf has relinquished his 
post as managing director, due to the long illness that 
has made it impossible for him to continue his activi- 
ties in the Association’s behalf. Certainly, Carl’s host 
of friends joins in our heartfelt best wishes. 


Correction: Striving, as we do, to keep out the 
gremlins,who get such high joy from scrambling the 
thoughts and work of editors, one went right past us, 
last month, and now must feel quite superior to the 
rest of his gang. The heading on page 15 of our No- 
vember issue should have read: AGA CONVENTION 
REVEALS INDUSTRY PROGRESS AND AIRS NEW Opb- 
STACLES. But, this is the way it did read: AGA Con- 
VENTION REVEALS INDUSTRY PROBLEMS AND AIRS 
New OsstTAC_Les. We'll bash that gremlin yet! 


The entire staff of the Gas JOURNAL gathers now 
for warm greetings to all our friends, throughout 
the gas industry . . . Merry Christmas . . . Happy 
New Year! 
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COONSKIN 
KEFAUVER 
COMING 


Coonskin caps are apt to become signifi- 
cant to gas industry. Estes Kefauver, a 
Tennessee senator, who is apt to break 
out long-tailed cap when he sees loaded 
camera, has the gas industry all lined up as his next op- 
eration that is guaranteed to produce big-time publicity 
for him. He has already stated he will ask investigation 
of Federal Power Commission for failing to suspend some 
increases proposed by independent producers. 


KEFAUVER certainly will follow-through. If 
he gets investigation funds—he’s thinking in 
terms of $1-million—the gas industry is looking 
straight into not just an investigation of FPC, 
but an industry investigation that, by compari- 
son, will make the earlier FPC G-580 wingding 
appear to have been an academic round-table 
discussion. 


NO segment of the gas industry can afford to laugh off 
Kefauver as just another political comic. So, even with 
other matters of concern, this threat of pointless-investiga- 


tion requires immediate thought and “appropriate ac- 
tion.” EXPECT more on Kefauver in the “Gas Journal.” 







FEDERAL road program amounting to $100- 
billions for next 10 years is now all-but-a-cer- 
tainty as an Administration proposal to next 
Congress. ‘That’s more moolah than total of gov- 
ernmental expenditures, Will in- 
volve all types of utilities, with relocations of 
facilities. Who’s to pay—government or utilities? 
Combined expression has been sent to Presi- 
dent’s advisory committee. But, one shot is not 
enough. For details, page 16. 


1900-1933. 


LAUGHS—as expected—followed Editorial, “No Laugh- 
ing Matter,” future effects on gas industry of atomic gen- 
eration of electricity. 


LATEST move advancing atomic reactor tech- 
nologies is government order for “‘packaged re- 
actor” that is to be transportable by plane as 


military item. Developments can be looked for 


that will bring down cost of reactors, principal 
economic deterrent to present application. 





TRANSMUTATION from nuclear material directly to 
electrical energy, on practical scale, will come. It’s al- 
ready been done with flashlight bulb. That’s the big step 
and it’s being pursued—now. 







CONSOLIDATED Edison, New York, an- 
nounces its own study of applying atomic en- 
ergy to electric generation. 





CONDITIONS in key industries headlined by Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York: “Steel prospects good 


through first quarter. Auto inventories at two-year low. 
Construction still booming. Textiles show strength.” Good 
gas industry customers—all of them. 


REFRIGERATORS—gas—Servel—help _ techni- 
cians keep movie film at less than 100-plus de- 
grees in Arizona while shooting “Oklahoma.” 


INDUSTRY is biggest educator in Nation, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell survey found. 60-million workers involved, 
5-to-10-billion man-hours required, annual cost about $10- 
billion. 


FPC is reliably reported as working in a bog of 
paper resulting from order bringing gas pro- 
ducers under FPC control. 


LP group, National Council for LP-Gas Promotion, has 
joined others with their own resolution urging Congres- 
sional amendment of Natural Gas Act to free producers 
of “regulatory burden thrust . . . by judicial mandate.” 





ORDER 174-A is expected to be modified, in 
some way or other, by a forthcoming FPC or- 
der. When the modifier will appear is indefinite. 


PHILLIPS Petroleum Co. now faced with another Don- 
nybrook Fair, as result of FPC order that reinstitutes 
terminated FPC investigation of rates charged for in- 
terstate gas. 


PLANT and investment spending by business 
expected to hold $26-billion level during early- 
1955, at least. There is opinion looking for in- 
crease. This year expenditures have been at 
$27-billion. 


BUYING by the public showing definite uptrend. Christ- 
mas expectations are high. Effects reaching all lines. Gas 
appliance statistics show it has appeared in that line. 
Maintenance of confidence, reflected in buying, big fac- 
tor for continuation of present indications. 
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MUELLER 





fs H-11170 Plain Head 
Patented “ m H-11175 Lockwing 
Sizes 3;” 
through 214” 


lubOseal as Meter Stops 


Lub-O-Seal Gas Meter Stops have ‘‘O” rings which Putan end to costly meter stop re- 
offer a permanent seal against gas leakage to the placement. Contact your Mueller 


atmosphere. All of the precision ground and lapped Representative or write Dept. 36 


lete inf j th 
surface of the key and body are pressure lubricated rate ery ee 


through an independent port in the body of the 
stop. Lubricant is “‘sealed in” and lubricant pressure 
maintained by “O” rings and ground key surfaces 
stop retains its lubricating qualities for years— 
offers absolute protection against frozen keys. 
Original ease of turning is attained by re-lubricat- 
ing stop. 





MUELLER CO. 


Dependable Since 1857 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY OECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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Method 


MAKES 
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CONNECTIONS 
SAFELY... 



















STEP 4 WELD. WELD TEE TO MAIN 
AND COMPLETE SERVICE LINE TO FIRST @ INE 
STOP. TEST. ATTACH CONTROL CHAM- @ MA 
BER OR GATE VALVE TO TEE. AN 














STEP 3 PLUG. ASSEMBLE INSERT- 
ING TOOL AND COMPLETION PLUG, 
STEM AND BUSHING OR STEM - (DE- 
PENDING ON TEE USED) TO BORING 
BAR OF "E-4" REMOUNT MACHINE, & CO! 
OPEN VALVE AND INSERT. TE: 
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where valve is desired . . MBontrc 
integral valve mecha:i 
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EP 2 DRILL. MOUNT 
INE ON VALVE AND DRILL HOLE INTO 
MAIN. RETRACT DRILL, CLOSE VALVE 
AND REMOVE MACHINE. 








MACH - 








STEP 4 COMPLETE. REMOVE DRILL 
NG @ ING MACHINE AND VALVE. INSTALL 
COMPLETION CAP FOR DOUBLE SEAL. 
TEST FOR TIGHT SHUT-OFF. 


BLO CURB VALVE TEE 

or connections to lines where 
fontrol valve is desired ... 
erated from ground level 
ough carb box... “E-4” 
d to drill and insert stem 
nder pressure . . . welding 
threaded inlet .. . “O” 
ng stem and cap seals. 
dea! for high pressure farm 
Ps... . welding, threaded or 
vtesser outlet . . . pressures 
> 1200 4 ee 2 
ro gh 2” 





NO-BLO GAS MAIN STOP 

For connections at thé main 
where valve is required .. . 
may be used with service 
clamp ... “E-4” drills main 
through opened stop under 
pressure ...I. P. inlet... 
inside or outside I.P. outlet 
. .. sizes 14" through 2” .., 
single or double strap service 
on for pipe 1” through 
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© Working pressures to 500 psi 


TUTE 


© Working temperatures to 250°F 





© Boring bar travel of 9%" 
© Plugs and stops-off tees 


© Direct and hand-operated 


For additional information on the “E-4” and re- 
lated NO-BLO Fittings consult your Mueller 
Representative or write direct. 


MUELLER CO. 


Dependable Since 1857 
MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
This is another of a series showing the broad applica- 


tion of Mueller NO-BLO Fittings and Machines used 
for their installation. 








There's no customer 











Ewing Galloway 


This is Baltimore—a thriving 


- aaa nthe — . city of nearly a million 
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This is a view of Baltimore, from Federal Hill, 
as it looked about 100 years ago. 
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like an old customer! 


BALTIMORE’S Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company bought cast 
iron pipe 100 years ago... 
and buys it today. 


The first gas franchise in America was granted to The Gas Light 
Company of Baltimore, predecessor of the Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore. Today, this 
progressive Company is serving 329,617 customers with 


approximately 2100 miles of mains, the majority of which are 





cast iron. A section of one of these mains, laid 


prior to 1830, is shown below (see cut). 


When you have customers with an unbroken record of 
buying your product for over a century, you naturally 
prize them. They’re scarce in any long-established 
business or industry. The cast iron pressure pipe industry 
is proud to have 60 such customers — utilities that have 
been buying cast iron pipe for gas or water mains 

for 100 years or more. 





Today’s modernized cast iron pipe—centrifugally cast 
and with standardized mechanical joints—is even 
more economical and efficient. The pipe is stronger, 
tougher, more uniform in quality. The mechanical 
joints are bottle-tight for usual gas pressures 


and for all types of gas. 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, 
Managing Director, 122 So. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


® This 10-inch cast iron gas main was 
laid in Baltimore over 120 years ago 
and is still serving. It is America’s oldest 
The Q-Check stencilled on pipe is the Registered functioning gas main. 
Service Mark of the Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 
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the THREE prime requirements 


of a satisfactory... GAS 
ODORANT 


All of the CAPTANS measure up — 


how about yours? 
For information or expert 
aid in your odorization work, 


wire, write or phone 

















NATURAL GAS ODORIZING co., INC. 


P. o. SOx 1645 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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ear after year after year... 


American Meter has paced the Industry 
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Since the formation of the American Meter AMERICAN 
Company in 1836, each major advance in the CA 
F = ; , METER 
metering of Gas has been pioneered by American. co 
Advances in design, in construction features... 
advances to insure greater accuracy, es 
ENGINEERS 








dependability and longer meter life... all 
have begun with American. 
Pacing the industry has been our pride... 


AMERICAN 
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A TOTALLY 
NEW CONCEPT 





IN THE 


ECONOMICS 


OF GAS 
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MEASUREMENT® 
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The American® 
Welded 
Steelcase 
Meter 








Your American Meter 
representative will gladly 
present the story of the 
W-60...latest in a series 
of products destined to 
revolutionize the entire 
concept of the 

economics of metering 
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watch for future developments 











Editorial: 





Gas Industry Council—for Unity 


HERE seems to be substantial agreement that dis- 

sension among major segments of the gas industry 
has become a threat to the internal well-being of the 
industry and to public confidence in the industry. 

Simple logic, we believe, justifies insisting here that 
producers, transmission companies and utilities can de- 
velop a lasting harmony in their coordinated opera- 
tions. Consideration of their individual interests will 
reveal compelling reasons why they should develop 
that harmony. Certainly, John F. Merriam summarized 
the current situation concisely, when he called it intol- 
erable and asserted that it cannot continue; it must be 
stopped; it can be stopped. 

The gas industry has at hand a situation that can be 
transposed to provide a practical and effective and last- 
ing unity. 

The need for gas industry unity is not new; but it 
never has been more essential than it is now. Segments 
of the industry have virtually assumed the characteris- 
tics of separate industries with little or no regard for 
the other segments. In a longer view, there should be 
constant and mutually-high regard, from segment-to- 
segment. 

The gas industry is now a complex body operating 
within an ever-more-complex national industrial econ- 
omy. As such, it needs the cohesion of a fully-consti- 
tuted industry, if it is to stride into the future with max- 
imum effectiveness for all. 

A fully-constituted gas industry would be, for all 
practical purposes, a new industry because it requires 
review-and-revision of the list of constituents. 

The gas industry, this page has contended, really is 
made up of utilities, transmission companies, pro- 
ducers, underground storage companies, LP gas mar- 
keters, and manufacturers of operating and utilization 
equipment. 

“If those really are the major elements that make up 
the gas industry, a true interpretation and the mutual 
practice of the all-for-one-and-one-for-all doctrine 
would contribute much to a forceful redefinition of the 
gas industry . . . [Editorial, May 1954].” 

The true magnitude of the gas industry has vast and 
unexploited action-potentials—with high effectiveness 
for the entire industry. Those potentials can be realized 
only if individual segments think and operate in the 
overall interest and welfare of the entire industry. 

The overall interest and welfare of the entire indus- 
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try does not imply lop-sided interest and welfare of 
any individual segment—utility, pipeline or producer. 

Coordination, we noted in May, rises rapidly to the 
top in such a consideration. All segments of the indus- 
try must be included; none should dominate. 

The indicated character of this straight-across-the- 
entire-gas industry coordination is that of a council. 

The Gas Industry Council is visualized as a body of 
delegates elected to represent their respective segments 
of the gas industry, for the vital purpose of achieving 
the highest degree of coordination that is possible in 
balanced considerations of the several operating and 
economic situations. 

It is among the statesmen of the gas industry that we 
would look for delegates to the Council. And, we em- 
phasize, no segment of the industry will have to search 
either hard or long to find the capable statesmen who 
will assume their Council seats with determination to 
advance a solidified gas industry to its higher-but-at- 
tainable position. That generally-strong position, we 
are convinced, would carry with it new advantages for 
every segment of the industry. 

The Council should not be regarded as an industry 
association, nor should it be sponsored by any asso- 
ciation. Its principal objective, the greatest-good for 
the industry, requires complete and unquestionable de- 
tachment so that equal representation for each indus- 
try segment will be a constantly working fact. 

This truly is a most critical and a most opportune 
time for gas industry statesmanship and we shall be 
presumptive in the plea that the call be sounded for 
the statesmen. 

Individuals from each industry segment might well 
step forward—or be urged to step forward—to act 
solely in the interim capacity of founders and nomina- 
tors of the delegates to the Council, for subsequent 
democratic actions by all the companies they respec- 
tively represent. 

The constant and mutual viewing of not only the 
provlems but the possibilities for industry-advance- 
ment would seem to hold the potential for unleashing 
the real gas industry. 
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Natural Gas for Pacific Northwest 
Now Proposed in Revised Project 


AS-for-the-Pacific Northwest has 
taken a new turn with what 


amounts to a substantial recasting 
of the project that was granted a certificate 
by Federal Power Commission in June. 
The new lineup includes Frank McMahon, 
Westcoast Transmission, one of the com- 
panies originally turned down by FPC; 
Ray Fish, Pacific Northwest Pipeline, 
original recipient of the June certificate 
from FPC; and Paul Kayser, El Paso 
Natural Gas, new to this project. 

Now, natural gas from the Peace River 
area, in Canada, is included in the project. 
In fact, Premier W. A. C. Bennett of 
British Columbia appears to have been 
given the honor of making the public an- 
nouncement that an agreement had been 
reached and signed—in Tulsa, Okla. 

Eventually, the now-proposed project 
will extend from Fort St. John, in Canada, 
to the California border. The estimated 
cost is believed to be $400-million, of which 
more than $100-million will be for the 600- 
mile section in British Columbia to the 
State of Washington line. 

The new project still requires the usual 
approval of FPC in the form of a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity. Pre- 
sumably, this will involve formal abandon- 
ment of the already-granted certificate to 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline which, it would 
appear, should precede the filing of a new 
certificate for the presently-constituted-and- 
proposed project. There are indications that 
Westcoast Transmission will withdraw its 
appeal against the FPC certification of the 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline project and that, 
too, can be expected to take place before 
the filing of a consolidated application. 

The recommendation of the FPC staff, 
after considering the voluminous testimony 
and exhibits in the original 2-year-long 
hearing, was that all applications—there 
were several—be thrown out for various 
reasons of substantial inadequacy. The 
Commission, sitting en banc, ignored that 
recommendation. 

Within the United States, the line is ex- 
pected to follow the general route of 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline’s certificate stip- 
ulation. That contemplated taking gas 
from the San Juan Basin in New Mexico 
and Colorado. However, with Peace River 
gas now contemplated, it is expected that 
smaller volumes of San Juan gas would be 
involved in transmission to the Pacific 
Northwest. The withdrawal of San Juan 
gas, to completely supply the originally- 
planned line, was opposed by Pacific Gas 
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Opposing applicants join forces 


in new attempt to 


& Electric Co., in a long-term protection of 
relatively-close sources for its expanding 
markets. 

The new Oregon-and-Washington project 
includes a spur to California. 

When the Westcoast Transmission appli- 
cation was thrown out by FPC, anticipated 
Canadian gas royalties estimated at $15- 
million disappeared, and the effect on the 
Canadian stock exchanges was so sharp 
that the Dominion’s newspapers broke out 
their largest wood type to properly chron- 
icle the situation. 

At that time, George L. McMahon, presi- 
dent, Pacific Petroleums, Ltd., strong in 
the Westcoast Transmission structure, said, 
“The FPC ruling does not alter the fact 
that Peace River gas is 500 miles closer to 
the market area in Washington and Oregon 
than the New Mexico gas and can be de- 
livered at a fixed price for 20 years in ever- 
increasing volume.” 

Now, it seems that Canadian natural gas 
will get what was an ultra-long-shot second 
chance. 

FPC Chairman Jerome K. Kuykendall 
dissented from the majority voting for the 
certificate to Pacific Northwest Pipeline and 
said, regarding a Canadian project, that it 
would be “probably ... the soundest 

. to provide gas to the Pacific North- 
west area.” 

Since the certificate was granted, confi- 
dential sources of information to the Gas 
JOURNAL have indicated that the economics 
of the project were being thoroughly re- 
viewed by the insurance company most apt 
to undertake the big financing. Considera- 
tions at that time involved demand, ex- 
pected delivered-price of gas and competi- 
tive fuel prices. 

The foremost supporter of gas-from-Can- 
ada, among the utilities of the states of 
Washington and Oregon, has been C. H. 
Gueffroy, president, Portland Gas & Coke 


Co. 


C. H. Gueffroy N. Henry Gellert 


set Soins 


“The export of natural gas from north- 
western Canada on a basis profitable to the 
citizens of both countries obviously would 
be in accord with the basic policies estab- 
lished by the governments of the United 
States and Canada... ,” Mr. Gueffroy 
stated in mid-1953 [Gas JourRNAL, July 
1953]. 

Opposing the importation of Canadian 
gas was N. Henry Gellert, president, Seattle 
Gas Co. He held the opinion that a treaty 
was necessary to provide a guarantee that 
“there will be no curtailment of our con- 
tracted-for gas supply for the benefit of 
foreign [italics supplied] customers.” 


Mr. Gellert’s resignation from Seattle Gas Co. 
was announced just as this issue goes to press. 


Mr. Gueffroy and Mr. Gellert engaged in 
a colorful exchange of opinions as they pre- 
sented their views separately to the New 
York Society of Security Analysts. 

The position of Portland Gas & Coke 
Co. “is largely in a class by itself in this 
situation.” Mr. Gueffroy, in September, 
while describing the overall position and 
views of his company to a group of North- 
western investment bankers, showed that 
the rates currently received by the major 
utilities in the 2 states were from 33-to-50% 
higher than Portland’s. Also, the annual 
total sales of his company, in therms, fall 
just short of doubling the combined sales in 
Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane. 

Portland has consistently held to the po- 
sition that it “would be willing to buy . . . 
requirements of natural gas only on a 
measured demand basis, and that . . . re 
quirements would vary according to the 
city gate rate established.” Mr. Gueffroy 
rejects the take-or-pay form of contract. 

“Can a distributing company be blamed,” 
he asked the investment bankers, “for be- 
ing unwilling to guarantee to take a fixed 
amount of gas each year in the future 
when no one will or can guarantee the 
price it must pay for such gas.” 

The importance of the potential Port- 
land load and the load that was contem- 
plated for the Atomic Energy Commission’ 
plant at Hanford, Wash., are of such mag 
nitude of importance to the economics 0 
a pipeline to the Northwest that they vir 
tually held the balance of power over th 
originally-certificated project. 

AEC and Pacific Northwest Pipeline ha! 
not been able to reconcile the difference be 
tween their respective acceptable-and-of 
fered rates. 


—H. H. C 
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THIS is the third in a series of exclusive in- 
terviews with gas industry executives on pub- 
lic relations. Here, T. T. Arden speaks for Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association. He de- 
scribes GAMA’s efforts to make the buying- 
public conscious of 

the inherent ad- 

vantages of gas 

appli- 
using 


and gas 

ances, by 

“just about every 

medium known to 

the art of persua- 

sion.’ Some of the 

efforts are broad- 

gauge and others 

are as specific as 

 TAndes articles for home- 

economists. Mr. Ar- 

den points with pride, and very properly, to 

GAMA‘s dealer-training course that is being 

presented in evening colleges as a means of 

upgrading the day-to-day personal selling 

in the stores where consumers ultimately make 

their buying decisions. Mr. Arden is executive 

vice, Grayson Controls division, Robertshaw- 

Fulton Controls Co., and president of GAMA. 

Earlier interviews on public relations were 

with W. E. Wilson, chairman, public informa- 

tion advisory committee, Independent Natural 

Gas Association of America (September 1954) 

and with Remick McDowell, chairman, public 

relations coordinating committee, American 
Gas Association (October 1954). 


JOURNAL: Mr. Arden, it becomes increas- 
ingly apparent that GAMA really means 
business in its effort to win and hold public 
esteem for the gas industry. Will you tell us 
what, in your opinion, makes the GAMA 
public relations program click? 


ARDEN: Well, that’s sort of a two-part 
question, and I'll be glad to answer both. 
First, as to our “meaning business,” I don’t 
think there’s any question that, while all 
factors in the gas industry realized years 
ago that public good will isn’t something 
you can take for granted, it was the gas ap- 
pliance industry that first decided to set up 
a formal program. 


JOURNAL: What did that involve? 


ARDEN: First, it involved a good deal of 
self-appraisal on the part of the industry 
leadership, to determine our true public ob- 
jectives and responsibilities. It meant recog- 
nizing the fact that while the gas industry is 
wise in the production, transmission, dis- 
tribution and utilization of gas as a fuel, it 
needs professional direction and execution 
of the production, transmission, distribu- 
tion and utilization of information about 
the industry itself, its importance to its 
various publics, and its stature in the na- 
tional economic picture. Thus, it meant 
seeking the best professional counsel—out- 
side counsel with the ability to take an ob- 
jective view of our problems, to suggest so- 
lutions, and to present the industry’s story 
through every medium of communication: 
newspapers, magazines, the trade press, 
radio, television. 

JOURNAL: Of course that also involved 
the expenditure of some money. Did the en- 
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tire industry agree to support the program? 

ARDEN: Not at first. Actually there was 
another job to do—to convince the rank- 
and-file member that a national program 
warranted his support even though his own 
operation might be strictly local or re- 
gional. After all, it was understandable that 
in a total membership of nearly 600 manu- 
facturers there would be some who doubted 
the need for planned public relations and 
others who were simply being short-sighted 
or over-confident of the future. 

JOURNAL: When did your program get 
under way on an industry-wide basis? 

ARDEN: In April, 1951, under the com- 
bined direction of GAMA’s public rela- 
tions administrative and policy committees 
and Carl Pyoir & Associates, our outside 
advisors. The Byoir people, of course, have 
made and administered the public relations 
policies of many of the nation’s leading in- 
dustries. 

JOURNAL: As you know, we have chroni- 
cled the progress of the gas industry for a 
good many years, and we like to think we 
know when it made its greatest forward 
strides. From all the signs, we’d say one of 
these moves certainly began with GAMA’s 
decision to formalize its public relations. 
Would you mind telling us about the pro- 
gram’s specific objectives? 

ARDEN: Before I do that, I'd like to point 
out that at the start of the program, each of 
the product divisions of GAMA was con- 
sulted as to its own particular problems or 
aims. By actual count, their individual ob- 
jectives totaled well over 100 different jobs 
of work, ranging all the way from bringing 
about changes in venting ordinances to 
glamorizing the gas meter and from getting 
people to think about gas for air condition- 
ing to providing material for industry wit- 
nesses at public service hearings. After a 
year of operation, the program began to 
aim at 10 clear-cut targets which we be- 
lieved would bring the greatest number of 
benefits to the GAMA membership as a 
whole. 

JOURNAL: What did you list as Objective 
Number One? 

ARDEN: Definitely, Number One on our 
list has been selling the homemakers of 
America on gas appliances as aids to better 
living. It is doubtful that any one member 
of GAMA could have done as much for 
himself along this line—even in his own 
bailiwick—as we have been able to do by 
combining forces in this program. 

JOURNAL: What means have you used to 
reach the public? 

ARDEN: Just about every medium known 
to the art of persuasion—press, radio, tele- 
vision, model home shows, magazines, open 
forum, speaker’s platform, and exploitation 
of events in other industries which are re- 
lated to our own interests. Needless to say, 


all these media are concerned with news 
and with public information and education. 
Our job was to convince them of our news- 
worthiness and of our reliability as a source 
of public-service information. 

JOURNAL: If one can judge by the volume 
and frequency of gas appliance news in the 
papers and on the air these days, the indus- 
try apparently has earned the confidence of 
the press. 

ARDEN: That’s another way of saying 
that we are winning the respect of the vari- 
ous publics without which no industry can 
hope to prosper. 


JOURNAL: The activities you have out- 
lined so far deal with the general public— 
the homemaker in particular. Will you tell 
us something about your other objectives? 


The rural approach 


ARDEN: Objective Number Two of the 
GAMA program is selling rural America 
on the idea of adopting gas appliances and 
equipment as a way of modernizing the 
farm home. While the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the farm family are the same as 
those of the urban home, the means of 
reaching the two are quite different. 


JOURNAL: In what respect? 


ARDEN: Well, city people rely on large 
metropolitan daily papers for their news. In 
the country and in farm territory, readers 
look to their weekly newspapers and count 
heavily on radio and more and more on 
television for advice on home and farm 
management. In order to make our story as 
serviceable as possible to the farm audi- 
ence, we try not only to make it pertinent 
to the farmer, but also to make it fit into 
the format of the writer or broadcaster of 
farm news. 

JOURNAL: Are there other means of 
reaching the rural audience? We under- 
stand that approximately 20% of all gas 
appliance shipments now go to rural mar- 
kets. 

ARDEN: Yes, the farm market is becom- 
ing increasingly important; and to make 
sure that rural families continue to get our 
best advice on appliance selection, care and 
operation and up-to-the-minute tips on 
kitchen and laundry management, we send 
illustrated bulletins to more than 3,000 
home demonstration agents, giving them 
practical suggestions to pass along to the 
tens of thousands of farm homes they visit 
each year as counsellors for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Furthermore, as often 
as possible we supply useful home hints to 
the people who conduct the more than 
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Utilities Face Jolting Relocation 
Costs in Federal Highway Program 


AMONG the serious problems with which the gas 
industry is faced, currently, not the least serious 
is the matter of who pays the costs when it is 
necessary to relocate the utility facilities which 
become involved in construction of Federal-aid 
highways. Of course, this is a problem for all 
types of utilities—electric, water, telephone, tele- 
graph—not just gas utilities. The combined con- 
cern was communicated to the President's Ad- 
visory Committee on a National Highway Pro- 
gram, in a memorandum signed for 10 groups 
—including American Gas Association. Chairman 
of the President's committee is Gen. Lucius Clay. 

In view of the widely-held anticipation that a 
highway-building program will get action during 
the next session of Congress, it behooves the ex- 
ecutives of all gas companies to familiarize them- 
selves with the situation and to make their views 
known and felt—where they will do the most 
good—and without delay. The utilities will have 
to brace themselves for an unusually-heavy jolt 
in ihe form of relocation costs—if they expect to 
be reimbursed, they will need strong represen- 
tation, before the Federal policy is determined, 
most likely during 1955. 

A condensed version of the combined-utilities’ 
memorandum to the President’s committee fol- 
lows. The seriousness of the situation is clearly 
indicated by the length and emphasis of ex- 
pression.—H.H.C. 


Problem confronting utilities 


Present annual expenditures for highways 
and the proposed increasi: by approximately 
$5 billion per year prese:ts a very serious 
problem to utilities and the users of util- 


ity services. . . . The construction, recon- 
struction or relocation of these highways of 
necessity requires extensive removal and 
relocation of utility facilities which occupy 
these public rights-of-way. It is the costs 
of such removal and relocation of facilities 
to the utilities, and through the utilities to 
their customers and subscribers, that con- 
stitute the problem. 

This problem affects all utilities regard- 
less of type, size or ownership . . . and is 
of primary importance to smaller utilities 
with limited income and resources. . . . 

The solution to the problem requires a 
determination of the equities involved 
whether utility relocation costs on public 
rights-of-way necessitated by the Federal 
highway program are properly chargeable 
to the highway project or whether the costs 
should be borne by the utilities and their 
subscribers who receive no improvement or 
benefit in their utility services due to re- 
movals and relocations required by the 
highway construction. [Italics added.] 

With the expansion of the Federal-aid 
program ... to $875 million per year 
from $550 million per year. The . . . pro- 
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gram proposed by President Eisenhower 
place[s] further emphasis on the serious 
predicament of the utilities and the dire 
need for an equitable solution. The costs 
involved are made necessary by projects to 
create modern highways and exceed those 
normally incident to the requirements of 
purely local state roads. . . . These costs 
should be considered as a part of the con- 
struction cost of the Federal-aid project. 


Right of utilities 

Utilities have been permitted and en- 
couraged by legislative enactments and 
municipal ordinances over the years to 
make use of public highway rights-of-way 
for the location of their plant and facilities 
in order to stimulate development of utility 
services and to make these services avail- 
able to the greatest number of people at 
the lowest possible cost. Any other policy, 
requiring acquisition of private rights-of- 
way for utility facilities, would have in- 
creased the cost of utility services (without 
any corresponding decrease in the cost of 
road construction). . . . Highways are the 
arteries of modern civilization. .. . In 
many areas, particularly in cities and towns, 
it would be impossible to provide essential 
utility services to the public without use of 
the public thoroughfares. . . . 

It has long been recognized by the Courts 
that utilities do not occupy public rights-of- 
way by sufferance, but, on the contrary 

. their occupancy of the public rights- 
of-way is a proper use of the highway, is 
not a burden on the highway, and serves 
the public interest. 


Existing Federal policy 

The existing law (Sec. 5a, Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944, Public Law 521, 
78th Congress) authorizes payment out of 
Federal funds of the entire cost of relocat- 
ing railroad facilities involved in Federal- 
aid railway grade crossing elimination proj- 
ects but is silent as to payment of reloca- 
tion costs of other utilities. The Regulations 
under the Federal-Aid Road Act, published 
by Bureau of Public Roads June 10, 1951, 
provide in Section 1.10(j) that where a 
utility occupies public right-of-way “. . . 
the State Highway Department shall make 
a formal finding as to the extent that such 
utility is required to move, adjust, or change 
its facilities at its own expense, or is re- 
lieved of that obligation by law or other- 
wise. The Commissioner will determine in 
all such cases whether reimbursement from 
Federal funds may be made... .” 

General Administrative Memorandum 
No. 300, Bureau of Public Roads, dated 
May 1, 1946, provides in Section IIIB that 
“If the State should determine in conform- 
ity "herewith that a utility company is not 
under obligation, and may not be required 
to move or to change its facilities at its own 


expense, reimbursement 
. . .” [Italics added.] 

Thus, in administering the Federal-aid 
highway laws, the Bureau of Public Roads 
has forbidden the reimbursement of non- 
railroad utilities unless they are required 
to be reimbursed under State law. This is 
diametrically opposed to the rule concern- 
ing railroads which provides (Section 
1.14(b) Regulations under the Federal-Aid 
Road Act of July 11, 1916, as Amended 
and Supplemented) that “(b) State laws 
pursuant to which contributions are im- 
posed upon railroads for the elimination 
of hazards at railway-highway crossings 
shall be held not to apply to Federal-aid 
projects.” 

Congress by providing for payment to 
railroads of the cost of relocating facilities 
involved in grade crossing elimination 
projects has recognized the propriety of 
compensating utilities for such costs. This 
policy was reaffirmed as late as July 1954. 
Inasmuch as virtually all States, by statute, 
impose on railroads an obligation to bear 
all or a substantial part of the cost of elim- 
inating the hazards of railway-highway 
grade crossings, Congress has thus relieved 
the railroads of an obligation imposed on 
them by the States. There is no different 
basic principle involved for Congress to 
relieve other utilities of a burdensome cost 
occasioned by the exercise of Federal 
power, but which the utilities may be re- 
quired to pay because of the application of 
the local authority of the States. 

Reimbursement of railroads for reloca- 
tion costs incurred in connection with Fed- 
eral-aid projects is justifiable. However, 
there is no sound basis for relieving the 
users of one utility service, the railroad, of 
a burden which is left to be borne by the 
users of other utility services. The unfair- 
ness of this is even more apparent in light 
of the fact that railroad facilities create a 
hazard to the traveling public, but the facil- 
ities of other utilities do not present such 
hazard. 

The argument is advanced that railroads 
are reimbursed from Federal funds because 
their facilities are situated within private 
rights-of-way. Special provision for relief 
in the Federal-Aid Highway Act would not 
be required if the railroad problem only in- 
volved the fact that their facilities are lo- 
cated on private rights-of-way. All private 
property owners are entitled to compensa- 
tion under general condemnation laws. The 
special provision is needed to relieve the 
railroads of the above-mentioned varying 
State obligations to contribute to the cost 
of eliminating the hazards of railway grade 
crossings which are imposed on them re- 
gardless of whether their facilities are on 
private or public rights-of-way. Certainly, 
the other utilities are entitled to equal trea‘- 


may be made. 
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ment with respect to the State laws impos- 
ing varying obligations on them. 


Reexamination of policy required 


In recent years the growth of both popu- 
lation and the use of automobiles has 
clogged . . . highways. . . . Modern au- 
tomotive traffic roads are being widened, 
straightened and regraded; grade separa- 
tions . . . created; multiple lane highways 
built and wider rights-of-way required. 
These things are needed and must be pro- 
vided but it is wholly unrealistic and unfair 
to the user of utility service to place on him 
the burden of the cost of caring for vehicu- 


10 groups support 


gas company to spend a sum equal to about 
11% of its fixed capital to relocate facilities 
on a Federal-aid highway project. . . . 


Costs to highways 


The cost of relocating utility plant and 
facilities required by highway improvement 
projects must, of course, be met from some 
source, and, in the final analysis, the pri- 
mary question for determination is where 
the responsibility for this cost equitably 
rests. 

The use of Federal funds for Federal-aid 
highway purposes derives from the power 
and responsibility of the Congress to pro- 


view costs should 


be to roads—continued emphasis vital 


lar traffic simply because the facilities 
which provide the utility service must be 
disturbed. . . . 

Today not only convenience but neces- 
sity, both in peace and war, demands that 
utility services be maintained. . . . The 
welfare and interest of the public must be 
considered in resolving this problem. 


Costs fall on the user 

The cost of providing utility services can 
be met only through rates. . . . Accord- 
ingly, the added costs incurred through the 
necessity of relocating utility facilities to 
accommodate Federal-aid highway projects 
is a burden which must ultimately be borne 
by the utility user. 

This was recognized by the Honorable 
Thomas H. MacDonald, former Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads, in supporting the 
provision of the Federal Aid Highway Act 
reimbursing railroads for relocation costs 
incurred in connection with the elimination 


jof railway-highway grade crossings. In tes- 


timony before the House Public Works 
Committee in 1944, he stated, “If funds 
were contributed by the railroads they 
would have to come from their earnings; 
that is, they would have to be gathered 
from the public.” 

In this respect, the users of non-railroad 
utility services are in no different position. 
Any increase in utility operating costs must 
be passed on to the consumers in the form 
of higher rates or taxes. 

Mr. Austin L. Roberts, Jr., general so- 
licitor of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners . . . tes- 
tified March 3, 1954 before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Public Works 
that “. . . costs added by the necessity of 
relocating utility facilities due to Federal- 
aid highway projects is an additional ex- 
pense which must ultimately be borne by 
the user of the utility service. Thus, the util- 
ity user contributes twice to the Federal- 
aid highway projects; once through his 
proportionate share of the Federal taxes 
and second through the increased rates he 
must pay for the utility service.” 

This burden on the user of service is 
most evident in the case of the small lo- 
calized company which happens to be along 
the right-of-way of an interstate highway. 
For example, it was necessary for a small 
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vide for the common defense and general 
welfare. ... The funds thus expended 
are derived from taxes . . . the benefits of 
the highway construction flow to the public 
at large. The users of the utility services 
affected by a highway project pay their 
share of Federal taxes and thus contribute 
their full portion of the cost of the projects. 
As utility users their utility service is not 
improved as a result of the highway im- 
provement. They receive no special benefit 
not inuring to other members of the travel- 
ing public from highway improvements. 
The cost of relocation is incurred through 
no fault or special privilege of theirs, but 
entirely to accommodate the requirements 
of a project for the benefit of the general 
public. Manifestly, it is inequitable to im- 
pose on users of utility services the added 
costs of relocation, justified by nothing more 
substantial than an accident of geography. 
If a utility company, with facilities on a 
public right-of-way, cuts into a pavement in 
order to improve its services to the public 
there is no question about its obligation to 
pay all of the cost, including complete 
restoration. . . . Where the highway au- 
thorities decide that a highway should be 
improved . .. the expense is occasioned 
solely for the benefit of transportation and 
it is only proper that the cost be borne by 
the persons benefited and not by others. 
The impact of the changing character of 
modern highways on utility companies has 
received recognition by all states on roads 
which are not constructed out of funds ap- 
propriated for Federal-aid highways or 
funds expended under the jurisdiction of 
state highway commissions. In recent years 
18 states have passed statutes providing for 
the construction of . . . “toll roads.” ... 
These state laws, adopted largely in the 
last 3 years, recognize that public utilities 
should be fully reimbursed for relocation 
costs incident to the construction. .. . 


[The states that have recognized, by enact- 
ment of appropriate laws, that public utilities 
should be fully reimbursed for relocation 
costs that are incident to toll-road construc- 
tion are: Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Virginia and Wisconsin. | 


Consideration by Congress 

During the 82nd Congress bills were in- 
troduced to amend the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act to provide for payment out of 
Federal funds of the entire cost of reloca- 
tion of utility facilities on Federal-aid high- 
ways (S. 2585 and H.R. 6697). These bills 
were introduced at the instance of a num- 
ber of publicly owned utility companies 
and testimony was introduced... to 
show the heavy cost being imposed on these 
companies. The Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Works ... found this to be a... 
“complex matter the full effects of which 
cannot be reliably determined without 
further extensive study. The committee has 
therefore passed over this proposal without 
prejudice. .. .” 

During the 83rd Congress the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads of the House Committee 
on Public Works in ...a study of na- 
tional highway problems invited utility 
companies to present their views. . 
Representatives of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
together with representatives of publicly 
and privately owned utilities, appeared be- 
fore that committee and presented testi- 
mony in support of a proposal to authorize 
payment from Federal funds of costs in- 
curred by utilities for the relocation of fa- 
cilities to accommodate Federal-aid high- 
way projects. 

During the second session of the 83rd 
Congress, Public Law 350 was passed 
amending the Federal-Aid Road Act and 
providing (Sec. 11) for a study by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce of “the problems posed 
by necessary relocation and reconstruction 
of public utilities services resulting from 
highway improvements authorized under 
this Act.” Section 11 further directs the 
Secretary to include in his study a review 
and financial analysis of existing relation- 
ships between state highway departments 
and affected utilities of all kinds. The Sec- 
retary of Commerce designated the Bureau 
of Public Roads to make the study. The 
Bureau called on the various utilities for as- 
sistance in obtaining data. . . . The utili- 
ties are now aiding . . . and it is expected 
that the results .. . will be reported to 
Congress by February 1, 1955... . 


Conclusions and recommendations 


We respectfully request that the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee . . . recognize 
the inequity now existing, and further re- 
quest that any recommendations which may 
be made include provision for reimburse- 
ment of utility relocation costs due to the 
enlarged Federal-aid highway program. 


Curtis Morris, American Gas Association 

George H. Anderson, executive vice presi- 
dent, American Transit Association 

Harry B. Shaw, American Water Works 
Association 

E. B. Crosland, The Bell System 

C. T. Hughes, Edison Electric Institute 

Austin L. Roberts, Jr., general solicitor, 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners 

Charles S. Rhyne, general counsel, Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers 

C. G. Blackard, attorney, Tennessee Valley 
Public Power Association 

Clyde S. Bailey, executive vice president, 
U.S. Independent Telephone Association 

C. M. Brown, Western Union Telegraph Co. 
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Te Peoples Pastry Co., makers of 
gas-produced cookies, was perhaps 
one of the most unique enterprises 
on the American business scene. For one 
thing, the Board of Directors was a group 
of 8 young women. For another, the direc- 
tors were also the managers of the firm 
who had organized the company, capital- 
ized it by selling stock, kept books and is- 
sued financial reports to stockholders at 
regular intervals. 

In addition, young ladies were the em- 
ployees who donned aprons and baked 
their product on a well-planned production 
schedule. They also comprised the sales 
force who energetically and successfully 
sold their product on a highly competitive 
market. 

What is perhaps most unusual about the 
firm is what, despite a year of impressive 
profits, out of which 10% dividends were 
paid, Peoples Pastry paid off the venture 
capital in full, closed its books and went 
completely out of business. The 8 members 
then went off on a long summer holiday. 

The cookie company, which was spon- 
sored by the Peoples Natural Gas Co., of 
Pittsburgh, had been organized under the 
Nation-wide Junior Achievement program 
designed to give high school juniors and 
seniors a first-hand experience in the tech- 
niques of conducting a business firm and 
an insight into the values of the American 
system of private enterprise. 

At the close of the 1953-1954 school 
year last June, there were 1,816 such JA 
firms in 93 business centers from Boston 
to San Diego, from Minneapolis to Hous- 
ton. The companies sold $150,000 worth 
of stock at 50¢ a share. 

Since many of the stockholders were rel- 
atives, friends and neighbors of the Junior 
Achievers, they naturally followed the 
young enterprises with more than ordinary 
interest. Many of them, middle class and 
lower middle class families, themselves 
were none too familiar with the American 
business system. They, too, learned what 
made free enterprise work. 

The youngsters were not expected to go 
into a business, emulating all the methods 
and steps employed by adult companies, 
without some guidance, playing it “off the 
cuff,” as it were. So, the Junior Achieve- 
ment movement arranged for sponsors, 
such as Peoples Natural Gas. Sponsoring 
firms, including many other gas companies, 
last year totaled 1,400. 

Each sponsor furnished the junior firm 
it took under its wings with 3 or more Ad- 
visers, all drawn from the sponsor’s em- 
ployee staff. Last year there were 5,000 
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Gas Industry Cooperates Actively 
With Junior Achievement Groups 


The Junior Achievement Program 


LEARN-BY-DOING is the keynote of Junior 
Achievement, Inc. This unique organization, 
whose significance is now fully realized by 
national educational and business leaders, 
is designed to meet the needs of youth for 
the practical training and experience which 
will help them to take their places in the 
economic life of America. 

The program, briefly: Groups of boys and 
15-to-21 
“companies” which are run and operated by 


girls, years, are set up in small 
the young people themselves. Each JA com- 
pany has a sponsor, obtained by a local com- 
mittee of business leaders. The sponsor may 
be a local business concern, civic, profes- 
sional or service group. 

Junior Achievement also arranges for the 
supervision and guidance of each company 
by adult Advisers, who are experts in the 
fields of production, business and sales. 


Each company raises its own capital by 
selling stock at 50c a share—and then pro- 
duces a product or performs a service. A 
regular meeting place, for business pur- 
poses, is maintained by each company, at a 
nominal sum for rent, light, heat and wages. 
Each company finances itself, manages itself, 
produces a product or service, and sells that 
product or service through its own efforts. 

This article indicates how some companies 
in the gas industry have participated in the 
JA program, as a combined service to their 
communities, American business, the partici- 
pating youths—and, thereby, put forth efforts 
that enhance the public relations of the in- 
dividual companies and the overall gas in- 
dustry. 

For information write: Expansion Depart- 
ment, Junior Achievement, Inc., 345 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 


Companies throughout country are 
helping in learn-by-doing program 


such Advisers who met at least once a 
week with the members of the Junior firm 
to instruct and guide them through the in- 
tricate steps of setting up and conducting 
their business activities. 

During the past season, the JA firms pro- 
duced a wide variety of products including 
lamps, flowerpots, watering cans, coasters, 
table linen, vases, hot dish holders, folding 
snack tables, children’s chairs, jewelry and 
ceramic and plastic articles of all kinds. 
In addition, the Junior Achievers produced 
newspapers and radio and stage plays. They 
organized opinion sampling firms, banking 
companies and photography shops and 
services. They set up lawn-mowing and 
window-cleaning firms, catering and snow- 
shoveling enterprises and even went into 
the hair-dressing and shampooing business. 

JA firms are organized each year in Oc- 
tober, at the beginning of the school year. 
They meet in Junior Achievement Centers 
or, as in the case of the Peoples Pastry Co., 
in home services departments or other 
quarters provided by the sponsor where 
late, modern equipment, such as gas ranges 
and gas refrigerators, lathes, saws and 
other tools are at the Achievers’ disposal. 

As a rule the firm members, averaging 
12 to each JA company, ranging in age 
from 16 to 21, meet 4 evenings a week, and 





work for 2 weeks. In many of the firms, 
Achievers staff various departments and 
each firm has a president and board of di- 
rectors. 

They learn how a major business firm is 
capitalized when they, themselves, go out 
to sell stock in their junior enterprise. 
Under the rules, only 5 shares can be sold 
to a person, although individuals may buy 
shares in more than one company. 

Last season there were 31,000 students 
engaged in Junior Achievement activities. 
The Achievers exert a considerable influ- 
ence in their neighborhoods and upon their 
schoolmates. The lessons they learn go a 
long way in dispelling inaccurate informa- 
tion about American business. 

In a recent poll on the question, “Do you 
favor Government Ownership of indus- 
try?,” 53% of teen-agers voted “Yes.” 
When the same question was put to Junior 
Achievers, 91% voted “No.” 

This lesson in good public relations and 
the training through experience of yout) 
at its most formative stage has not been lost 
on the nation’s major industries and busi- 
nesses nor their leaders. Many, in addition 
to furthering the sponsorship of JA Com- 
panies, serve on local JA committees and 
regional boards. 

For example, E. M. Borger, late-pres'- 
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IN HOUSTON .. . President Wayne Barker 
of Junior Wood Products, Junior Achievement 
company sponsored by United Gas Corporo- 
tion, presides at a meeting to get progress 
reports on the company’s activities. Clockwise 
around the desk: Carol 


Fuson, treasurer 


dent, Peoples Natural Gas Co., and presi- 
dent, New York State Natural Gas Corp., 
not only took a personal interest in the op- 
eration of the various JA Companies the 
firms have sponsored, but served as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the JA 
Pittsburgh Chapter. Larry Ostrye, assistant 
to the president, has ably assisted the vari- 
ous Advisers who volunteered to guide the 
sponsored JA firms for several years. The 
Advisers from the gas company included 
Ted Laub, Lila Stein and Robert Komo- 
roski. 


In Philadelphia .. . 


Among other gas companies sponsoring 
JA Companies is Philadelphia Gas Works, 
which has participated in the program since 
its inception in Philadelphia in 1948. As a 
tule, PGW sponsors a JA enterprise that 
manufactures a product involving a maxi- 
mum use of gas ranges and gas refriger- 
ators. One typical JA firm was the Junior 
Achievement Baking Co., more familiarly 
known to the trade as “JABCO.” 

The young company was given an im- 
portant assist by several of PGW’s home 
service personnel. They gave the Achievers 
basic cookie recipes and then the teen- 
agers began to improve the recipes through 
their own initiative. Sugar cookies were the 
first product made and later, as the market 
widened, the line was enlarged to include 
peanut butter, raisin and chocolate vari- 
ations. The Achievers, working in the com- 
pany’s district office, had modern gas ranges 
and refrigerators to help in production. 

PGW’s Advisers were Russell Alexander, 
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Dayna Strother (seated), Stan Drain, business 
adviser F. A. Matteson, secretary Leona Berg- 
man, President Barker, and vice-president Ed 
Scheffler. Inspecting work at left are Junior 
Achiever Quentin Thorne and sales adviser 
N. A. Ponthier. 


George Falen, Frank Hager, Bill Henry, 
Charlies Hanthorn and Bob Lobb. 


In San Francisco ... 


In San Francisco, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. has long been a sponsor of JA Com- 
panies in that area. Two of the most suc- 
cessful junior enterprises were the Golden 
Gate Chemical Co., manufacturers of 
Glamorands hand lotions, and the Scot-O- 
Lite Co., producers of Scotty Dog lamps 
which found much favor with parents and 
youngsters. 

Advisers from PG&E included Beatrice 
Robinson, A. P. Stryker, Williard L. Mur- 
ray, T. R. Salm, J. A. Rohl, Donald V. 
Dubb and Clarence G. Ingersoll. 


In Milwaukee ... 


An unusual JA company, Popular Polls, 
Inc., was sponsored by Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co. The young Achievers selected as 
their first survey, a poll of 1,000 students 
of public, parochial and suburban schools. 
The poll involved 5 questions on gas and 
the role of the gas company itself. It was a 
shrewd start, for the survey was sold 
promptly and properly enough to Milwau- 
kee Gas Light Co. 


In Pittsburgh ... 

The meaning of venture capital in a free 
economy was also learned by the members 
of another JA Company, the Junior Craft 


Company, sponsored by manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co., Pittsburgh. Under the 
guidance of 3 company Advisers, Frank 
V. Bennett, C. P. McCoy and Roy Wolf- 


ram, the JA members sold 105 shares of 
stock at a par value of 50 cents a share to 
raise $52 capital needed to launch their 
business. The youngsters made ingenious 
house number placards designed to be dis- 
tinct under even unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. At the end of the season the firm 
had made a profit of 32% which was dis- 
tributed among the young Achievers as 
bonuses and wages. 


In San Diego... 

In San Diego, the JA Food Products 
Co., comprising 14 high school students, 
manufactured a fast-selling salad dressing 
with the trade name of “Saladdin.” The 
formula was so savory that sales soon out- 
stripped production. At a meeting of the 
board of directors, which was also the em- 
ployee and sales staff, a new production 
schedule was devised which eliminated un- 
necessary time-and-motion bottlenecks and 
a smooth flow of the product resulted. The 
firm was sponsored by San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co. The company-Advisers ‘were 
Walt Chapman, Art Cox, and Otto Ketel- 
sen. 


In Cincinnati... 

The interest of American business lead- 
ers in promoting Junior Achievement was 
ably demonstrated by the work done by 
C. Maynard Turner, vice president, Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co. Prior to joining 
the Cincinnati firm in 1950, Mr. Turner 
had served for three years as a JA Adviser 
in New York. He brought with him an en- 
thusiasm for the movement that he con- 
veyed to other business leaders in the city. 

At a meeting of 100 business and civic 
leaders, he sold the idea so well that $10,- 
000 was pledged for its local financing. In 
the following year, as JA expanded and 
more junior firms established, $20,000 was 
pledged and again, the next year, the sum 
mounted to $30,000. Mr. Turner served as 
president of the Junior Achievement, Inc., 
of Cincinnati. 


In Houston... 


Another booster for Junior Achievement, 
Gardiner Symonds, president, Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co., has never failed to 
buy into each of the JA firms the company 
has sponsored for the past 6 years in Hous- 
ton. 

Curtis M. Smith, vice president, TGT, 
ably expressed the feeling of American busi- 
ness management 
toward the pro- 
gram. “By actually 
engaging in a busi- 
ness enterprise 
through the Junior 
Achievement pro- 
gram,”’ he said, 
“these youngsters 
learn by doing and 
have vividly 
brought home to 
them the funda- 
mentals of business 
success upon which 
the welfare of both labor and management 
—and the entire Nation—depends.” 


Curtis M. Smith 
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Uncertainties of Natural Gas Discover 


THE governor of a gas producing state and the 
president of one of the largest gas transmission 
companies presented strong cases for the removal 
of Federal regulation of the production and 
gathering of natural gas—as that regulation was 
made mandatory on Federal Power Commission 
by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the June decision of the Phillips 
Petroleum case. 

Edward F. Arn, governor, Kansas, in an ad- 
dress before The Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission, stated, “Apparently the Courts and FPC 


have lost track of the original objective of the 
Natural Gas Act. . 


. Act which authorized the Commission to 


. there is nothing in the 
take such drastic action. . . .” 

Paul Kayser, president, El Paso Natural Gas 
Co., also addressing the Compact Commission, 
emphasized that “exploration for and produc- 
tion of gas, in its very nature, is not a utility 
operation. . . . But whether we like it or not, 
the Supreme Court has decided, 16 years after 
the enactment of the Act, that the Natural Gas 
Act makes a utility operation out of the explora- 


Arn cites effects of Phillips 
decision on independent producer 


E all have closely followed—and 
presume to know something about 
the now famous Phillips case. 


The effect of the decision in that case and 
the subsequent orders of the Federal Power 
Commission is a further strangle hold on 
private industry and upon the rights of the 
individual states. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has continued the slow but decisive move 
toward a strong bureaucratic central gov- 
ernment under the guise of protecting the 
consuming public “against exploitation at 
the hands of natural gas companies.” A 
greater fallacy has never been stated. The 
independent producer is and has been in the 
past a part of a highly competitive market, 
a market which will ultimately regulate it- 
self by the simple law of supply and de- 
mand. 

No one has questioned the right or the 
advisability of regulating the interstate 
pipeline companies; they should be regu- 
lated because they are affected with a na- 
tional public interest. The pipeline com- 
panies have only to purchase the natural 
gas, but the independent producer has the 
great burden of finding the natural gas. It is 
a well-known fact that only 14 to 15% of 
the total proven reserves of the country are 
now owned by pipelines or their subsidi- 
aries. It is also an accepted fact that many 
trillion cubic feet of additional gas reserves 
will be needed annually to meet the present 
demand. How long will it take this strangle 
hold to do away with our known gas re- 
serves? That would be anyone’s guess, of 
course—but it most assuredly will quicken 
the depletion of the natural gas now avail- 
able. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
Phillips case leaves confusion in its wake. 
The majority opinion was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Minton by reciting a short state- 
ment of facts and then proceeding to state 
the jurisdiction question involved and con- 
cluding with: 

“Regulation of the sales in interstate 
commerce for resale made by a so-called 
independent natural-gas producer is not es- 
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sentially different from regulation of such 
sales when made by an affiliate of an inter- 
state pipeline company. In both cases, the 
rates charged may have a direct and sub- 
stantial effect on the price paid by the ulti- 
mate consumers. Protection of consumers, 
against exploitation at the hands of natural- 
gas companies was the primary aim of the 
Natural Gas Act. . . . Attempts to weaken 
this protection by amendatory legislation 
exempting independent natural-gas pro- 
ducers from federal regulation have re- 
peatedly failed, and we refuse to achieve 
the same result by a strained interpretation 
of the existing statutory language.” 

The dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice 
Clark clearly reveals the problems which 
are now placed on the industry by the Court 
by saying: 

“By today’s decision, the Court restricts 
the phrase ‘production and gathering’ to 
‘the physical activities, facilities and prop- 
erties’ used in production and gathering. 
Such a gloss strips the words of their sub- 
stance. If the Congress so intended, then it 
left for state regulation only a mass of 
empty pipe, vacant processing plants and 
thousands of hollow wells with scarecrow 
derricks, monuments to this new extension 
of federal power. It was not so understood. 
The states have been for over 35 years and 
are now enforcing regulatory laws covering 
production and gathering, including pric- 
ing, proration of gas, ratable taking, uniti- 
zation of fields, processing of casinghead 
gas including priority over other gases, well 
spacing, repressuring, abandonment of 
wells, marginal area development, and 
other devices. Everyone is fully aware of 
the direct relationship of price and con- 
servation. . . . And the power of the states 
to regulate the producer’s and gatherer’s 
prices have been upheld in this Court... . 
There can be no doubt, as the Commission 
has found, that federal regulation of pro- 
duction and gathering will collide and sub- 
stantially interfere with and hinder the en- 
forcement of these state regulatory meas- 
ures. We cannot square this result with the 
House Report on this Act which states that 


tion and discovery of natural gas,’ he commented 
“No scientist or technician can guarantee the 
. .. The most that [they] 


can do is to assist in the painstaking, sometimes 


the finding of gas. 


extremely discouraging search for gas. No one 
will enter into this business for a fixed return. 
There is no way to calculate the proper basis 
for a return.” 


The addresses of Governor Arn and Mr. Kay- 
ser; to the Compact Commission, have been con- 
densed for presentation on these pages. 


the subsequently enacted bill ‘is so drawn 
as to complement and in no manner usurp 
State regulatory authority.’ ” 

The natural-gas industry, after so many 
repeated assurances, was caught completely 
unaware of the impending doom. The ink 
was not yet dry on the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court when the Federal Power Com- 
mission issued its Order No. 174. Without 
any doubt the Commission was aware of 
the ultimate decision of the Supreme Court 
many weeks in advance. 

Independent producers were not afforded 
a reasonable time to consider whether they 
wished to become a public utility and be so 
restricted in their return on investment, but 
rather the orders forced to companies to 
dedicate their private properties to public 
use, and further forced the individual pro- 
ducer to continue operating against his will. 

Apparently the Courts and the FPC 
have lost track of the original objective of 
the Natural Gas Act. That objective is to 
assure just and reasonable rates to the con- 
sumers of natural gas. The orders of the 
Commission undoubtedly have now reached 
into areas which have nothing to do with 
the just and reasonable rates of natural gas, 
but are in areas of conservation, produc- 
tion, and gathering. 

In my mind, there is nothing in the 
Natural Gas Act which authorized the 
Commission to take such drastic action— 
and, certainly not without a public hear- 
ing. Such action of the Commission would 
seem to be a clear violation of the due 
process clause of the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

It appears that the orders of the Com- 
mission have completely disregarded many 
of the most important clauses in gas pur- 
chase contracts. Such clauses are for the 
protection of the producer, and conse- 
quently the ultimate consumer. 

The orders of the FPC are vague in 
their meaning and place an unnecessary, 
arbitrary burden upon the individual pro- 
ducer to determine whether he comes 
within the jurisdiction of the FPC. 
places a burden on him to elect whether 
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..- Production Emphasized to Compact 


to disregard the valid orders of state con- 
servation agencies, or the orders of the 
Federal Power Commission. In either in- 
stance, he is subject to severe penalties. 
The outcome of the Phillips case has 
been to place independent producers of nat- 
ural gas and gatherers of natural gas in the 
category of a public Utility, although the 


ENERALLY, the independent pro- 
i. ducer owning reserves wants to sell 

gas on as high a load factor as pos- 
sible. A pipe line should own the reserves 
so as to be able to tailor the supply to de- 
mand and be able over the years to pro- 
tect itself and its customers from the va- 
garies necessarily incident to the supply of 
residue gas. 

The impact of this decision upon the 
marketing of residue gas cannot be over- 
estimated. 

This means that every company that 
produces oil and markets its residue gas to 
an interstate pipe line must become a nat- 
ural gas company under the Natural Gas 
Act and its rates and charges for gas will 
be regulated by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. More than 75% of all the residue 
gas now being marketed in Texas is being 
marketed by the interstate lines. 

In addition, state regulation of conserva- 
tion of oil and gas resources will neces- 
sarily ultimately be displaced by federal 
regulation. Both agencies cannot exercise 
jurisdiction in the same field over the same 
subject matter without conflict, and we all 
know that, in case of a conflict between the 
state authority and the federal authority, 
the state authority will be stricken down. 
That this is not mere talk has already been 
demonstrated. 

Under these circumstances, it is incon- 
ceivable that the ultimate result will be 
anything else than Federal control of the 
production of oil as well as the production 
of gas. Because of the competition of gas 
for heating purposes with oil, inevitably the 
price of oil will come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal government once the 
price of gas in the field is so regulated. 
Under such circumstances, ultimately the 
price of coal must likewise be fixed by the 
same federal authority. 

If the field price of gas is regulated by 
the Federal Power Commission, a producer 
will, obviously, desire to sell his gas in a 
free market rather than submit to regula- 
tion of all its sales as a natural gas com- 
pany under the Natural Gas Act. If he, 
while making any interstate sales, engages 
In any practices that discriminate - against 
interstate supply, complaint will certainly 
be brought before the FPC as has already 
been done by the City of Chicago, and the 
Commission will certainly issue its order 
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production and gathering of natural gas has 
no attributes of a public utility. The basis of 
public utility law is a regulated monopoly. 
The exploration, development and selling of 
natural gas cannot be a regulated monopoly. 

In the light of these curious and unpre- 
dictable circumstances, and even in the 
face of all these hardships, I urge every- 


Kayser foresees 


one to proceed with caution. I respectfully 
ask the FPC to reconsider its drastic action 
and reaffirm its past view. . . . I urge the 
industry to proceed only after deep de- 
liberation, for we are at a critical point 
where a blunder could cause the fall of a 
great and needed industry—an industry 
vital to the progress of America. 


inevitable Federal 


control of all gas and oil prices 


removing the discrimination. Obviously, 
two prices—an interstate regulated price 
and a state regulated or free intrastate price 
—participated in by the same producers 
cannot exist in the same field at the same 
time without discrimination. To correct the 
discrimination, the FPC will be the one to 
fix the price for both classes of gas. It cer- 
tainly seems, in the light of past experi- 
ence, that anyone would have to be very 
naive to reach any other conclusion. 

The Commission . . . Order at present 
requires oil companies selling casinghead 
gas at the wellhead to file an application 
for a Certificate of Public Convenience and 
Necessity to become “a natural gas com- 
pany” under the Act and to file their con- 
tracts of sale as a tariff covering their rates 
and charges as “a natural gas company.” 

Practically all casinghead gas contracts 
provide that the operator of the lease is to 
receive as the price of the gas at the well a 
percentage of the value of the products 
extracted from the casinghead gas and 
either all or a part of the sale price of the 
residue gas. . . . The amount varies from 
day to day, month to month and year to 
year. The market price for the products 
likewise varies from month to month and 
year to year... the value or price at 
which casinghead gas is sold at the mouth 
of the well cannot be fixed except by fixing 
at the same time the value or price of these 
liquid products—gasoline, butane, propane. 
The prices of these products, particularly 
gasoline, cannot be effectively fixed unless 
the price of crude oil, from which the vast 
preponderance of gasoline is made, is like- 
wise fixed. This vicious chain reaction, 
once started, is . . . extremely difficult to 
control. 

The average person does not realize the 
extent to which his standard of living is 
dependent upon oil and gas. Any analysis 
of our economy reveals that our standard 
of living is based upon our use of our 
energy resources. Today, oil supplies 40.7% 
of all of our energy resources—gas 23.1% 
—a total of 63.8% of all the energy we 
use is supplied from these two sources. 

Another most significant fact that I do 
not believe the average citizen understands 
is the fact that this 63.8% of all the energy 
that he uses is made available to him cur- 
rently only is made available and discovery 

. in order to maintain the supply. The 


oil industry maintains an amount of re- 
serves equal to about 12 to 14 years of 
supply, and has maintained some such sup- 
ply throughout its history. The gas indus- 
try, in 1948, had approximately 29 years of 
supply in front of it, based upon the then 
current demand—while in 1953 it had only 
22.89 years of supply. But if either one of 
these great industries was going to last only 
12 or 14 years, then, obviously, the econ- 
omy of the nation is in an extremely peril- 
ous situation since it has so limited a sup- 
ply for so large a demand for energy re- 
sources. 

In formulating any policy in respect to 
production, the interest of the consumer 
is necessarily the paramount issue. No pro- 
duction is of any value unless there is 
someone to use the product. But the con- 
sumer’s true interest is likewise necessarily 
served by an adequate supply for the maxi- 
mum length of time, not for a short term 
at the cheapest price. 

The exploration for and production of 
gas in its very nature is not a utility opera- 
tion. A simple comparison of the produc- 
tion of gas and the production of electricity 
clarifies this point. 

No scientist or technician can guarantee 
the finding of gas at any given place. The 
most that the best geologists, geophysicists 
and petroleum engineers can do is to assist 
in the painstaking, sometimes extremely 
discouraging search for gas. No one will 
enter into this business for a fixed return. 
There is no way to calculate the proper 
basis for a return. 

But whether we like it or not, the Su- 
preme Court has decided, 16 years after 
the enactment of the Act, that the Nat- 
ural Gas Act makes a utility operation out 
of the exploration and discovery of natural 
gas. 

In all events, bills will be introduced in 
both Houses to correct the situation cre- 
ated by the Phillips decision. If state con- 
servation regulation is to survive, then 
the states must support the amendment of 
the Natural Gas Act to repeal this federal 
regulation as promptly as possible. The 
longer the federal regulation is permitted 
to remain in effect, the more difficult it will 
be to shake it loose and the more disrupt- 
ing will be the effect upon both the oil in- 
dustry and the gas industry and the con- 
suming public. 
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Old Days Recalled ... from 
menses JOUINAL 


ESTABLISHED 1859 





90 YEARS AGO 
December 1864 

Gas Leaks. Much gas and labor that are 
now wasted, might be saved, and the price 
of it cheapened to the consumer, were there 
some satisfactory means of finding the pre- 
cise locality of a leak in the pipes when it 
occurs outside of a building, underground. 
. . « The person who shall invent an effi- 
cient gas-leak-detector, will make a for- 
tune and benefit the public. 


50 YEARS AGO 
December 1904 
THE YorK (Pa.) Gas COMPANY has been 
going over its main system, which seems to 
have received not more than a fair share of 
attention in recent years. 


DECEMBER 1904 


“A SPECIAL JupGE has been appointed by the 
Governor of Kentucky to hear the case of 
the Covington Gas Lighting Company vs. 
the City of Covington, which case involves 
the construction of a contract, and in which 
case the equity sought for establishing by 
the city puts one in mind of the right that 
a highwayman has to fell the wayfarer. 


DECEMBER 1904 


THERE SEEMS LITTLE Doust of the fact 
that the New Brunswick (N. J.) Gas Com- 
pany has been absorbed by the Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of the State of New Jersey. 


DECEMBER 1904 


THE Gas PLANT at Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
has been shut down. It may be recon- 
structed in the spring of 1905; for it cer- 
tainly would have to be reconstructed be- 
fore it could be resuscitated. 


DECEMBER 1904 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., will be better lighted 
and have longer service next year. The Gas 
Committee of the Council has approved the 
bids of General Electric Company for arc 
lights, and of the Minneapolis Gas Com- 
pany for gas. All the arc lights will be put 
upon an all-night schedule, the old moon- 
light schedule being laid aside. All 5,500 
gas lights in the city will be equipped with 
the incandescent mantle. 


DECEMBER 1904 


THE Cotumsia (S. C.) Gas COMPANY'S 
plant is being put in shape to meet increas- 
ing demands that are causing its owners to 
take on belief in its value. 


DECEMBER 1904 
SEVERAL EMPLOYEES OF Consumers Gas 
Company, Toronto, Can., have been in the 
company’s service for many years and are 
still on its payroll, doing some active work. 
. . » The company has determined to pen- 
sion at least 14 of them, and hereafter, 
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while they live, the weekly payment of 
$3.50 will be made to them without any 
return work by the latter. 


1904 


THE ProJect for a gas plant at Paulsboro, 
N. J., is still in the air. 


DECEMBER 


25 YEARS AGO 
December 1929 

LLoyD LoGaN, who is the first person in the 
United States to receive a doctor’s degree 
in Gas Engineering, has just been granted 
this degree by the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. . . . His thesis subject was An In- 
vestigation of the Manufacture of Water 
Gas with Especial Reference to the Decom- 
position of Steam. 


DECEMBER 1929 

CUSTODIANS OF BETsy Ross House, “Birth- 
place of Old Glory,” have decided that the 
quaint charm of open fire-places hardly off- 
sets the fire hazard, dirt and work inci- 
dental to this old-fashioned heating device, 
and have installed Gasteam radiators in the 
famous old shrine. 


DECEMBER 1929 

BROOKLYN UNION Gas COMPANY at its an- 
nual dinner entertained its old employees. 
. . . 88 employees present ranged with 
from 25 to 55 years of continuous service. 

. Vice President Arthur F. Staniford, 
himself a 48 year member of the company, 
presented service emblems to each of the 
88 persons. . . . Bartholomew F. Kitchie, 
with 55 years of service, holds the record 
of active employee with the longest term of 
employment. Mr. Kitchie joined Brooklyn 
Union in 1874. 


DECEMBER 1929 


THE MAIN natural gas transmission line 
from Monroe, La., to Atlanta, Ga., has 
been completed, and gas has been turned 
into it for the first time. The pipeline is con- 
structed of 22-inch and 20-inch steel pipe, 
and is more than 495 miles in length. .. . 
There are approximately 415 miles of lat- 
eral pipe... . It will be several weeks be- 
fore the gas reaches Atlanta, as the line is 
being tested in 15-mile sections, and leaks 
repaired as they develop. .. . The line cost 
about $25,000,000. 


DECEMBER 1929 

A. B. Tunis, secretary of the Virginia Pub- 
lic Utilities Association and director of the 
Virginia Committee on Utility Information, 
has been named editor of the American 
Gas Association Monthly and secretary of 
the Association’s Publicity and Advertising 
Section, succeeding Howard F. Weeks who 
resigned December 1, to join the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York. 
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American Gas Fundamentals is a 
comprehensive compilation of basic gas 
facts to guide gas utility employees to- 
ward broader understanding of the in- 
dustry. 

The series is designed to be removed 
from each issue of the GaAs JOURNAL and 
filed in a ring binder to form an enlarg 
ing text book of permanent usefulness 
Material should be filed under the major 
headings in the upper right hand box or 
the opening page of each chapter. 
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Regulating Gas Pressure—continued 





HE preceding chapter described the functions of a 
gas pressure regulator, its mechanical parts, operat- 
ing conditions and requirements. The variations DIAPHRAGM 
from theoretical performance, brought about by such 
factors as spring effect, diaphragm effect and body effect, 
were discussed and the mechanical solutions to the varia- 
tions were presented. Finally, typical performance of a 
small low-pressure regulator was depicted. It indicated 
that increasing flow rate through the regulator, resulting 
from increased use of gas, is matched by increasing pres- 
sure at the discharge side of the regulator. However, it 
was pointed out, pressure losses in the usual residential 
piping offsets this pressure increase at the regulator. LEVER 
Inlet pressure changes also affect the outlet pressures of PIVOT POINT 
a regulator. In single-valve construction, the sole consid- | 
eration to this point, the inlet pressure acts upward on 
the valve to create a force that opposes the standard 
weight or loading. Increased inlet pressure tends, there- 























Figure 11. Simplified service regulator, subjected to great in- 
let pressure changes, utilizes leverage system for more posi- 


tive valve positioning. 














sure changes in the piping where it must operate. A simple 
diagram of such a regulator, Figure 11, clarifies the op- 
LOW INLET | eration. , ‘ ‘ 
PRESSURE Inlet pressure effect, shown in Figure 10, must be 
eliminated when greater control accuracy is required. 
Balanced valves, seal diaphragms or special air loading 
will accomplish that. 

Balanced valves, actually a double-valve, are arranged 


IGH INLET 
RATE OF FLOW PRESSURE 


Figure 10. How an increase in inlet pressure to a gas regu- 


OUTLET PRESSUR 





lator tends to decrease the outlet pressure. 














fore, to decrease that standard loading and thereby de- 
crease the outlet pressure. This effect is shown graphically 


in Figure 10. | 


Note: Sequence of figure numbers in this chapter is continued — } - 

from the preceding chapter. — er 

The spread in the performance curves can be minimized . 
by using large diaphragms or by leverage between the DOUBLE VALVE 
valve and the diaphragm. On appliance regulators, the 
inlet pressure changes are relatively small so a single- 
valve regulator having a suitably-sized diaphragm will 
give satisfactory performance. However, the service reg- to cancel the forces. 
ulator uses leverage to provide for the greater inlet pres- 











Figure 12. Balanced valve regulator, in which the inlet pres- 


sure pushes upward on one valve and downward on the other 
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SEAL 
DIAPHRAGM 








Figure 13. Seal diaphragm in a regulator which has relatively 


low pressure drops across the control valve. 











so that the pressure pushes upward on one valve and 
downward on the other to cancel the forces. This opera- 
tion will be obvious in the accompanying diagram, Figure 
12. Large sizes of regulators, for both low- and high- 
pressure work, almost always utilize this double-valve 
construction. 

A seal diaphragm, with the same effective area as the 
valve, is used to balance the force exerted by the inlet 
pressure. Construction is simplified, by a seal diaphragm, 
and difficulties in seating two valves at the same time are 
eliminated, as shown in Figure 13. Seal diaphragms can 
be used only on relatively low pressure drops across the 
control valves. 


Valve seats important consideration 


Soft or hard valve seats and the power for positioning 
the valve are important considerations in the regulation 
curve at small gas flows. Soft seats are necessary to get 
complete shutoff, but regulation is not as good as with 
hard seats. That is explained by the requirement for extra 
force to flatten minor ridges in the valve material. 

Regulator performance at low flows is more important 
on appliances than complete shutoff so hard seat valves 
are generally used. When complete shutoff is required, 


leverage is usually included between diaphragm and valve 
to obtain a more positive force for closing the valve. 
Outlet pressure will remain quite constant, in a well-de- 
signed regulator, until the valve becomes wide open. 
Thereafter, an increase in flow will result in a rapid pres- 
sure drop at the regulator outlet. This effect is shown in 
Figure 14. Capacity depends directly upon valve area 
and pressure drop available across the regulator. The 
formula for calculating this, the same type used for an 
orifice meter, is 
Q=K~\/hPo 
where 
Q is flow in cubic feet per hour, 
K is constant for regulator, depending upon valve de- 
sign and opening, 
h is pressure drop across the valve in pounds per square 
inch, 
Po is absolute outlet pressure in pounds per square inch. 
That formula is applicable to the point where velocity 
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Figure 15. Pilot loading to obtain better regulator performance, 














particularly adaptable to small-capacity regulators. 
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RATE OF FLOW 


Figure 14. The effect on outlet pressure after the regulator 
valve is wide open and the rate of flow—demand for gas— 


is increased. 











through the valve reaches a critical or maximum value. 
The critical velocity is reached when the pressure drop 
across the valve is approximately equal to one-half the 
absolute inlet pressure. 

If the absolute outlet pressure is less than 0.528 times 
the absolute inlet pressure, then the gas flow through the 
valve will reach critical velocity. 

Above the critical velocity, the formula for calculating 
the capacity is 

OQ = 0.5 KPi 
where 

Q and K are as in the preceding formula, and 

Pi is absolute inlet pressure in pounds per square inch. 


Caution on use of formulas 


As a precaution, it must be noted that the two capacity 
formulas have no practical value unless regulator per- 
formance is correct, with valves that open wide and outlet 
pressures that do not drop below a usable minimum. For 
instance, a capacity formula could not be used on the 
elementary regulator shown in Figure 2 because that regu- 
lator could not be used except through a small range of 
the total capacity without exceeding the allowable pressure 
variation. The discussion of that elementary regulator, in 
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the preceding chapter, explained how the spring, dia- 
phragm and regulator body effects decreased the values 
of the theoretical regulation curve. 

Air loading or auxiliary control are often necessary to 
obtain better regulator performance. A simple application, 
in which the spring or weight is replaced by a constant gas 
pressure, is shown in Figure 15. This is accomplished by 
maintaining the pressure constant with a small-capacity 
regulator. The system is particularly adaptable to high- 
outlet pressure controls. A flexible diaphragm can be used 
because there is no pressure differential across the dia- 
phragm. A constant flow goes through the small pilot regu- 
lator which then maintains a constant pressure on the 
diaphragm head of the main regulator. This type of regu- 
lator will hold a constant pressure because the standard 
force is constant and there is no effect from diaphragm 
area changes. 

In this system of pressure regulation, almost the only 
causes of poor regulation would be friction in the dia- 
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RESTRICTION 
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Figure 16. Pilot control system for direct weight-loaded regu- 


lators, operating at low pressures. 











phragm and valve stems, or unbalanced forces around 
the valves due to gas turbulence. 

Direct weight-loaded regulators, operating at low pres- 
sures, maintain constant outlet pressures due to their large 
diaphragm areas. Direct gas-loading offers little advantage. 
This weight-loading is utilized in pilot control systems that 
regulate large volumes at low pressures. A simple system 
is presented in Figure 16. 


Pilot control system operation 


In a pilot control system, the first pilot regulator is set 
to give a much higher pressure than the required outlet 
pressure. The pilot regulator feeds through a restriction 
into the case of the main control regulator and, through 
it, to the final pilot regulator. The final pilot regulator is 
set to give the same outlet pressure as the main control 
regulator. The main control regulator is weight-loaded for 
a higher pressure than the required outlet pressure but at a 
pressure that is lower than the outlet pressure of the first 
pilot regulator. 

If the outlet pressure becomes too high, the final pilot 
regulator starts to close, thereby restricting the flow and 
building up pressure under the diaphragm in the main con- 
trol regulator which closes the main valves. Even a slight 
change in outlet pressure, in a pilot control system, will 
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RESTRICTION 
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Figure 17. Power pilot control system, which gives additional 


force for operating the regulator. 











create a relatively large pressure change in,the control 
chamber. The regulator, with this multiplied power, has 
a good gas shutoff characteristic and enough power to 
overcome sluggishness that is due to dirt accumulation. 

Pilot control systems are not satisfactory for operation 
in high pressure control because the gas pressure is ex- 
erted on one side of the diaphragm only. Thick dia- 
phragms, lacking sensitivity, would be required for high 
pressure operation. 

Pilot loading and pilot control can be combined by con- 
trolling the outlet pressure of the pilot loading regulator 
from the outlet pressure of the main line, as indicated 
in Figure 17. 

If the outlet pressure in the main line decreases, the 
pilot regulator opens, thereby increasing the pressure on 
top of the main diaphragm head. The valves in the main 
control regulator are forced wider open and the outlet 
pressure increases. Additional force for operating the 
regulator is provided in this system because the loading 
pressure changes according to the demand for pressure, 
rather than remaining constant. A thin and flexible dia- 
phragm may be used since the differential pressure re- 
quirements across the main diaphragm are very slight. 

Sometimes pressure loading is applied by using two dia- 
phragms of equal size in the pilot regulator. The loading 
pressure is between the diaphragms and connected to the 
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Figure 18. Instrument-controlled pressure regulator, using pres- 


sure-sensitive element to position the pilot valve. 
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main diaphragm case while the control pressure operates 
under the lower diaphragm. 

The unbalanced forces across the main valves have no 
effect on the outlet pressure setting, when using a variable 
pressure for loading a regulator which is controlled by the 
outlet pressure. That is why it is possible to use a single- 
valve regulator when a pilot control system or a combi- 
nation of pilot loading and pilot control is employed. 


Instrument controlled regulation 

Another system of pressure loading is instrument-con- 
trolled pressure regulators, as in Figure 18. It is almost 
identical to a pilot control, but it has more flexibility. A 
pressure-sensitive element positions a pilot valve rather 
than a diaphragm-type pilot regulator. 

The pressure-sensitive element is operated by the outlet 


pressure in the main line. As pressure decreases, a coil 
moves a flapper valve to shut off the nozzle flow and in- 
crease the pressure in the line. This increases the pressure 
in the bellows, which move to close the valve in the supply 
line and thereby reducing the pressure on the control 
head. The spring under the main diaphragm will then 
move to open the valve and restore pressure on the down- 
stream side. 

Instrument loading and pilot control are similar in that 
they both have multiplied power to position the valve. 


In general, this chapter and the preceding chapter have 
summarized and illustrated regulator principles and basic 


types. An understanding of these principles will facilitate 


tors which have not been discussed here. 


bic. understanding of special types of gas pressure regula- 


This chapter on Regulating Gas Pressure was prepared by Howard J. Evans, 
chief engineer and manager, gas products research and development 
department, Rockwell Manufacturing Company. 
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Utility LP gas plant design 


UTILITY companies throughout the coun- 

try have been turning to LP air gas installa- 

tions for peak load shaving. These installa- 

tions vary from 1- and 2-tank plants to 

mammoth projects, capable of producing 

in one day more gas than some properties 

sell in a month. 

Regardless of size or type of plant, all 
OUTLINE 

TANKS—STORAGE 

1. Capacity 

2. Types 

TANK MANWays 

. Number recommended 

. Dimensions recommended 

. Manway cover 

. Cover studs 

. Cover gaskets 

ANK VALVES 

. Safety Valves 
a. Number recommended 3 
. Method of sizing 6. 
. Gaskets 
. Studs 


a. Type 


b 
c 
d Methods 
e. Flanges ie 
f. Stacks 
g. Stack caps 
Excess Flow Valves 
a. Vapor in and out 
b. Liquid in 
c. Pressure gauge connection 1. 
d. Bottom connection 
This outline serves only to indicate the content 
of a fully-detailed and illustrated report pre- 
pared by Henri V. Precheur, Public Service Elec- 


e. Purging connection 
3. Hydraulic Safety Valves 


b. Specifications 
c. Hydraulic material 
4. Manual Shut-off Valves 
a. Types and specifications 
TANK ACCESSORIES 
. Grounding 
. Insulation 
. Lighting 
. Filling Gauges 
. Pressure Gauges 
Thermometers 
TANK PRESSURIZING 


Natural Gas 

a. Meters 

b. Governors 

2. Compressors a. 
a. Installation features b 

FIRE PROTECTION Cc 
CO: system d. 

2. Combustible Indicator system e 


these projects have design problems. 

Problems that confront the person who 
has to specify the exact type of tank or 
pump or valve to be used, are many, and 
considerable work has to be done to be sure 
that exhaustive study is given to each spe- 
cific phase of the project. 
3. Fire hydrants 
4. Fog nozzles 
PIPING 

. Fittings 

. Valves 

. Unions 

. Flanges 

. Joint material 

Flexibility 


. Type 
. Strainers 
3. Relief valve 


. Schedule 
. Segregation 
. Segregation valves 


. Segregation system 
Description 

. Pump 

. Protection 


tric & Gas Co. (N. J.), and Dean B. Seifried, 
Rockland Light & Power Co., for presentat’on at 
American Gas Association's chemical, engineer- 


Dryers and drying 


DRYERS are usually classified as to 
method of product handling and method of 
heat transfer. The 3 methods of product 
handling are batch operation, semi-continu- 
ous and continuous. The 3 means of heat 
transfer are radiation, convection and con- 
duction. 

Drying is a process that, because of 
speed, control, price and flexibility, belongs 
to the gas industry. The nature of the proc- 
ess designates gas as the medium to supply 
heat. 

A major point in a drying problem is the 
relation of material characteristics to dry- 
ing method. Physical and chemical proper- 
ties of materials control the ultimate deci- 
sion as to type of product handling and 
heating. 

These facts must be ascertained to prop- 
erly classify materials. 


. “Free moisture content” 
when fed into dryer. 
. “Specific heat” of material. 
3. Specific gravity of dry material 
. Free moisture allowable in material at 
discharge end. 
5. Quantity of material to dryer, hourly. 
. Reaction of material as free moisture 
is driven off. 


of material 
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7. Will material be injured or affected by 
products of combustion. 
8. Maximum temperature to which ma- 
terial may be heated. 
9. Speed. 
The next step is ascertaining the general 
group classification to which materials be- 
long. These groups are: 


Group A—Materials which can be dried 
at high temperatures without injury from 
products of combustion, such as sand, trap 
rock, gravel, clays and bitumastics. The 
simplest and most commonly used dryer 
for these materials is a rotating drum with 
built-in agitator. Heat is applied at one end 
and usually the materials are fed in the 
same end. A stack or fan is on other end. 
Exhaust temperatures must be above 212F 
to avoid recondensation. Obvious disad- 
vantage is excessive fuel costs. Other dis- 
advantage is difficulty in obtaining low 
final moisture content when heater air flow 
is parallel to material flow. 


Group B—Materials which cannot come 
in contact with products of combustion, 
but which are not injured by high tempera- 
tures, such as china clay, fuller’s earth, talc 
rock and kaolin. These materials can be 


P TRANSMISSION PUMPS 


LP TRANSMISSION LINES 


. Segregation relief valves 


Features and operation 
. Miscellaneous fittings, 


Current GAS PRODUCTION Topic 


Therefore, listings, diagrams and specifi- 
cations may be of value to men who have 
to do the work, prepare prints, write spec- 
ifications, order material, consider all pos- 
sibilities and finally come up with a good 
job consisting of a thousand things done 
correctly. 

valves, meters, etc. 
VAPORIZERS 
Typical specifications 
Gauge glass 
Safety valves 
Controls 
ETS 
Type 
Air tuning valves 
3. Check valves 
4. Air filters 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Hose 

Types and specifications 
Hose Fittings 

Types and specifications 
INSTRUMENTS 
Compressors 
Drier 
Filter 
Meters 
Pneumatic Transmitter 
Alarms 
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ing and manufactured gas production conference. 
For details, communicate with AGA Operating 
Section. Reference: CEP-54-8. 


Current INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION Topic 


dried by indirect air heaters, or by radiant 
tubes. Operation is fairly economical. An- 
other method is to pass materials through 
a single drum dryer encased in brickwork. 
Heat is applied to outside of drum. Obvi- 
ously, this is not very efficient. 


Group C—Materials not injured by prod- 
ucts of combustion, but cannot withstand 
temperatures in excess of 400F due to dan- 
ger of ignition or of chemical changes, such 
as sawdust, gypsum, wood chips, fertilizer 
materials, various chemicals and lignite. 
These materials can be dried in the single 
drum, bricked-in type dryer, but here again 
operation is not economical and there are 
dangers to be considered. The more practi- 
cal method is direct-fired air dryers using 
2 passes of flue products inside one revolv- 
ing drum. 


Group D—Organic materials which are 
used for foods, such as corn germs, break- 
fast cereals, grain, starch foods, various 
chemicals and cotton seeds. These must be 
dried at low temperatures and some, such 
as food products, cannot come in contact 
with combustion products. For such ma- 
terials 2 types of dryers are generally used. 
One is the revolving drum with steam pipes 
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or radiant coils inside which revolve with 
the drum and the other is the single shell 
dryer, with heat applied at shell entrance. 


Group E—tThe largest and most varied 
number of materials to be dried, it contains 
materials which cannot be agitated due to 
physical properties, such as ceramic wares, 
dyed products, extremely sticky products, 
knitted products, some food products, and 
very finely divided materials. 


Some determination should be made of 
the economics of employing mechanical 
means of separating water before actual 
drying operation commences. Considera- 
tion should be given to centrifuging, press- 
ing, filtration, or any other mechanical 


means that will reduce initial capital out- 
lay and reduce operating cost. 
The design, size and type of dryer should 
consider: 
. Space occupied 
). Operating labor required 
3. Available sources of fuel or heat 
. Available power 
. Cost of erection 
. Upkeep and repair cost 
. Relationship of result to cost 
a. Efficiency 
b. Construction materials 
c. Interest and depreciation 


It can be assumed safely that dryers for 
Groups D and C are at the best about 60% 


Gas essential to processes 


A. BURNER EQUIPMENT (including gas-air 
and gas-oxygen mixing devices) and 
appliances (furnaces, ovens), certain 
applications or uses of which cannot 
tolerate interruptions or curtailments of 
gas service. 

Open blast burners 
High heat release burners 
Immersion burners 
Submerged combustion 
Radiant tubes 
Atmospheric burners 
Air heaters 
Ovens 
Furnaces 
Atmospheric generators 
Small equipment 
Space heating 
Special operations 
APPLICATIONS of equipment in A, above, 
for hich continuous gas supply is essen- 
tial. 
Open blast burners 
Hand torches (gas-air, gas-oxygen, 
gas-air-oxygen ) 
Operations: 
Soldering 
Silver Soldering 
Brazing 
Glass working 
Lead burning 
Singeing 
Dental laboratory operations 
Metal cutting 
Open blast burners in fixed positions 
(spear flame, PR, ribbon, no blow, 
fish tail, line, blast tips, pilots, etc.) 
Soldering irons (internally heated) 
Operations: 
Same as hand torches 
Selective heating 
Ink drying 
Tentering 
Flame curtains 
Pilots 
Ladle heating, when ‘contaminants 
from oil combustion are injurious to 
metal 
Can body makers 
Sealing paraffin milk containers 
Coffee roasting 
High heat release burners (radiant and 
impact ) 
Operations: 
Selective heating 


Surface hardening 

Brazing, soldering 

Forging, forming 

Annealing 

Normalizing 

Drying inks, other paper coatings 

Peeling fruit, vegetables 

Textile drying, singeing 

Galvanizing, tinning 

Varnish cooking 

Glass fiber blowing 

Curing enamels, other coatings 

Paper drying 

Glass bending, tempering 

Hardening, tempering 

Tin fusion on tinplate steel 

Firing glass colors 

Preheating, general 

Metal melting 

Petroleum, chemical heating, tubular 

Batch heating, liquid 

Shell moulding 

Frit manufacture 

Ceramic drying, firing 

Candy cooking 
Immersion burners, size, design, or ap- 
plication make dual-fuel burners im- 
practical. 

Operations: 

Solution, water heating 

Asphalt tanks 

Evaporation 

Metal melting 

Salt baths 

Oil baths 
Submerged Combustion 

Operations: 

Acid pickling 

Evaporation 

CO, generation, water treatment 

Sludge heating, sewage digestion 
Radiant Tube 

Metallic 

Operations: 

Heat treating 

Annealing 

Carburizing 

Malleablizing 

Vitreous enameling 

Special reaction furnaces 

Refractory 

Operations: 

Heat treating above 2000 F 

Atmosphere-protected forging, form- 

ing 


efficient. Dryers for Group C will range as 
high as 72-to-78% efficient. Dryers for 
Group B run from a low of 25% to a high 
of 67%. Dryers for Group A will range 
from 45-to-80%. 

Thermal efficiency of a dryer is ratio of 
theoretical heat required by material for 
drying to total heat supplied to dryer. These 
heat losses can be assumed, depending upon 
design of the dryer: radiation, 4-to-30%; 
Flue gas, 7-to-40%; Dried material, 3-to- 
25%. 


This is a condensation of an information letter 
prepared for American Gas Association by Ed- 
win S. Mack, Chattanooga Gas Co. For details, 
which include formulas for drying calculations, 
communicate with AGA Industrial and Commer- 
cial Gas Section. Reference: Letter No. 61. 
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Other high-temperature operations 
Atmospheric burners (ring, drilled pipe, 
Bunsen-type industrial), multitube 

Operations: 

Solution 

Steam boilers 

Evaporation 

Paint drying 

Soft metal melting 

Heating soldering irons 

Glue, wax melting 

Fruit ripening 

Heat treating 

Pilots 
Air heaters 

Direct fired, when generally ac- 
cepted or readily demonstrable that 
products of combustion of oil are 
injurious to product, or when burner 
application or heater design is such 
that oil burners as stand-by cannot 
be applied to existing heater. 

Indirect, of such design or burner 
application that oil burners or dual- 
fuel burners cannot be applied to 
existing heater. 

Operations: 

Those done in ovens and furnaces 
to which air heaters in above cate- 
gories are applied. 

Ovens 

Direct fired, when generally ac- 
cepted or readily demonstrable that 
products of combustion of oil are 
injurious to product or oven, or when 
burner equipment or oven design is 
such that oil burners as stand-by basis 
cannot be applied to oven. 

Indirect fired, when design is such 
that oil cannot be burned properly 
in heat exchanger assembly, or if 
burner arrangement is such that only 
small burners can be used, fuel input 
to which is less than proper for satis 
factory performance. 

Operations: 

Paint drying 

Curing plastics 

Drying molds, investment casting 

Frit drying 

Drying ceramics 

Baking bread, crackers, cookies 

Dehydrating 

Core baking 
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Wire enameling 
Low temperature heat treating 
Lithographing 
Furnaces 

Direct fired, when generally ac- 
cepted or readily demonstrable that 
products of combustion of oil are in- 
jurious to product or furnace or if 
burner arrangement is such that only 
small burners can be used, fuel input 
to which is less than proper for satis- 
factory performance. 
Operations: 
Hardening 
Tempering 
Annealing 
Normalizing 
Solution heat treating 
Age hardening 
Metal melting 
Steel alloy, non-ferrous forging 
Varnish cooking 
Glass lehrs 
Coffeé roasters 


Range sales potentials, 1955-1959 


RANGE sales during 1955 could attain a 
level of 3.2 million units, assuming eco- 
nomic conditions remain at 1954 level. Con- 
tinuation of the economic conditions, 1955- 
1959, would produce potential range sales 
aggregating 18.4 million units. Potentials re- 
late to maximum sales volume realistically 
achievable by expending maximum pro- 
motional and product development effort, 
short of point where efforts become uneco- 
nomic. If ranges maintain only current level 
of consumer acceptance, and conditions re- 
main unchanged, sales should equal 2.4 
million units during 1955 and 11.5 million 
during the 5-year period. 


SALES—in thousands of units 


REPLACE REPLACE 

NEW GAS  COMPT. 

HOUSING EQUIPT. EQUIPT. 
Potentials 

1955 750 

1955-59 4,100 


TOTAL 


1,950 
12,000 


500 
2,300 


3,200 
18,000 


Meat smoking, cooking 
Pigment production 
Candy cooking 

Indirect fired, muffle or radiant 
tube, when design is such that re- 
quired heat uniformity or distribution 
cannot be maintained with oil firing 
or when oil firing even for short 
periods materially shortens life of 
furnace. 
Operations: 
Vitreous enameling 
Malleablizing 
Carburizing 
Heat treating 
Forging, protective atmosphere 

Atmosphere generators 
Operations: 
Carburizing 
Heat treating 
Paint, varnish cooking 
Fire prevention, extinction 
Small equipment 
Laboratory burners 


If no improvements in design, promotion: 
1955 700 1,300 400 2,400 
1955-59 3,500 6,300 1,700 11,500 


A decline in consumer incomes of 10% 
during 1955, and 20% average, during 
1955-1959 could reduce range potentials by 
15% during first year and by slightly more 
than 33 1/3% during the entire period. A 
5% increase in incomes during 1955 and 
a 10% advance in the entire period would 
enlarge potentials by 5-10%. 

The potentials have been subdivided to 
analyze 4 sections of the country. The na- 
tional potential was distributed among the 
4 areas based on their proportions of exist- 
ing housing, rates of population and hous- 
ing growth, and acceptance of gas ranges. 
More reliable results may have been ob- 
tained by computing regional potentials 
separately and deriving the national poten- 
tial by summation, but adequate regional 


Gas air conditioning 


INVESTIGATION of gas air conditioning 
was launched early in 1954 by PAR’s re- 
search group through 4 channels: 


1. Improve what is 
(Servel). 

2. Look into and, if possible, aid new proc- 
esses and new adaptations already in the 
development stage. 

. Critically review the technical status of 
absorption cooling and means of im- 
provement. 

. Critically review the possibilities of a 
gas-powered unit to drive a compressor, 
or any other gas use to produce cooling, 
and develop any such units that show 
promise. 


currently available 


Two things were done concurrently: 


. AGA held conferences with 6 gas ap- 
pliance manufacturers and 3 leading air 
conditioning manufacturers. The aim 
was to avoid duplication, encourage 
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availability of additional gas operated 
units and coordinate efforts in this field. 
. Critical research surveys of absorption 
cooling and mechanical cooling were 
started at Battelle Memorial Institute 
and Arthur D. Little Inc. The purpose 
was to critically review developments 
in these fields, or that could be applied 
to these fields, to identifying the poten- 
tials of experimental development. 


The conferences disclosed some interest- 
ing situations: one air conditioning equip- 
ment manufacturer had developed a 5 ton 
absorption cooling unit but shelved it be- 
cause -of initial cost. . . . Servel has a 
greatly improved single coil unit which 
promises to be less expensive. . . . The 
Coleman Company has an active research 
program and now has internal combustion 
engine units in field test. 

All manufacturers expressed great in- 
terest in air conditioning units and indicated 


Equipment so small that firing with 
oil is impractical 
Space heating 

When gas-fired equipment used for 
heating of working area cannot be 
equipped with dua!-fuel burners, only 
minimum gas required to prevent 
freezeups or other damage should be 
considered essential. 

Heating make-up air. Only gas 
required to maintain proper equip- 
ment functioning and no additional 
for human comfort should be con- 
sidered essential. Many such install- 
ations warrant installation of dual- 
fuel burners. 


This is an adaptation of an appendix to the 
statement submitted by American Gas Associa- 
tion’s committee to the Cabinet Committee on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy, under 
overall title, ““Gas—And Its Service to The Na- 
tion.” For details, communicate with AGA. Refer- 
ence: Statement to Cabinet Committee. 


Current RESIDENTIAL GAS SALES Topic 


statistics on appliance sales and age distri- 
butions are not available. 


SaALEs—in thousands of units 
1955 1955-59 
Potentials 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 
Total 


790 
970 
940 
500 
3,200 


4,500 
5,500 
5,400 
3,000 
18,400 


If no improvements in 
design, promotion 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 
Total 


590 
720 
710 
380 
2,400 


2,700 
3,400 
3,300 
2,100 
11,500 


This is a condensation of a forecast by Daniel 
Parson, director, Bureau of Statistics, American 
Gas Association. For details, communicate with 
AGA. Reference: Range Sales Potentials. 


Current RESEARCH Topic 


willingness to engage in developmental re- 
search. At least one gas appliance manu- 
facturer undertook cooling research as a 
result of these conferences and an air con- 
ditioning manufacturer offered the use of 
his laboratories for test purposes. 

The Battelle survey, still under way, in- 
dicates the absorption cycle is well de- 
veloped. Attention was called to price dif- 
ferential between existing absorption units 
and electrical units; it was recommended 
that this differential be reduced. 

In the application of gas to mechanical 
units, both research agencies agreed that 
while it is not a final solution, the gas-fueled 
internal combustion engine is the most 
readily available means to drive a freon 
compressor. Recommended were improve- 
ments of the internal combustion engines 
to match existing compressors; the develop- 
ment of a unique compressor drive and 
further exploration of other systems. 
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Price Indexes of Gas, Other Fuels and Electricity 


ESIDENTIAL space heating gas cost 
to consumers averaged 0.1°% higher 


in September than in August, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports from the 
latest analysis of price data collected in 
sample cities. Non-space heating gas re- 
mained unchanged at the August level. 
Changes in thermal content of gas in 6 
of the cities surveyed by BLS were respon- 
sible for the 0.1% increase in heating gas 
cost. 








Sept. Aug. 
GAS 
Space heating 
Non-space heating 
Natural 
10 therms 
25 therms 
Manufactured 
10 therms 
25 therms 
Mixed 
10 therms 
25 therms 
All types combined 
10 therms 
25 therms 
ELECTRICITY 
Composite 
SOLID FUELS 
Bituminous—All sizes combined 
Anthracite—All sizes combined 
PETROLEUM 
Fuel oil No. 2 


114.6 
108.8 


114.5 
108.8 


99.4 
112.3 


99.5 
112.2 


109.5 
110.3 


109.4 
110.2 


96.4 
100.4 


96.4 
100.4 


105.0 
112.7 


105.1 
112.6 
104.9 104.8 


118.7 
126.5 


117.9 
126.4 


118.8 118.5 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S$. Department of Labor 


ELECTRICITY RATES remained unchanged 
on the average; fuel adjustments resulted in 
slight upward changes in consumer costs in 
3 cities, BLS noted. 

BITUMINOUS COAL PRICES were higher in 
9 of the 26 cities surveyed by BLS. In- 
creases, from August to September, ranged 
from $0.25 to $1.00 per net ton. 

ANTHRACITE PRICES advanced in 2 of 9 
survey cities, with increases ranging from 
30¢ to 75¢ per net ton. 


FUEL OIL PRICES increased during the 
most recent report-month; this was re- 
flected in a 0.3% rise in the index. BLS 
pointed out that the September 1954 index 
was 1.2% below the level recorded for Sep- 
tember 1953. That follows the record for 
August, 1.5% lower than in 1953. 

The consumer price increases for bitumi- 
nous coal, anthracite and fuel oil follow the 
established seasonal pattern. 





(1947-1949 = 100.0) 





1954 


July June May Apr. Mar. Feb. 


114.4 
108.9 


114.3 
108.8 


114.5 
108.9 


114.1 
108.8 


113.9 
108.8 


113.7 
108.8 


99.9 
112.5 


99.7 
112.3 


100.0 
112.6 


99.9 
112.3 


99.9 
112.3 


99.9 
112.2 


109.2 
109.4 


109.4 
109.6 


109.4 
109.5 


109.4 
109.6 


109.4 
109.6 


109.4 
109.6 


96.4 
100.4 


96.4 
100.4 


96.4 
100.4 


96.4 
100.4 


96.4 
100.4 


96.4 
100.4 


105.2 
112.7 


105.2 
112.6 


105.3 
112.8 


105.2 
112.6 


105.2 
112.6 


105.2 
112.5 


104.8 104.5 104.5 104.5 1045 104.4 


117.4 
124.7 


117.2 
124.1 


117.2 
123.1 


119.5 
130.2 


120.6 
135.0 


120.6 
135.0 


117.7, 117.7) 118.1 120.46 122.1 123.2 


Nov. Oct. June Jan. 


113.6 
108.8 


113.6 
108.8 


113.5 
108.8 


112.8 
108.2 


111.2 
107.2 


108.9 
106.4 


100.0 
112.2 


100.0 
112.2 


99.8 


; 99.9 
112.2 


111.4 


98.7 
110.2 


98.3 
108.9 


109.4 
109.6 


109.5 
109.7 


109.5 
109.7 


108.2 
109.1 


107.4 
108.4 


106.9 
107.8 


96.4 
100.4 


96.4 
100.4 


96.4 
100.4 


96.4 
100.4 


96.2 
100.0 


96.2 
100.0 


105.3 
112.5 


105.4 
112.5 


105.3 
112.5 


104.8 
111.8 


103.9 
110.7 


103.5 
109.6 


103.8 103.8 104.2 104.2 104.1 104.4 


120.7 
135.0 


120.6 
135.0 


120.4 
135.0 


120.2 
134.9 


117.3 
130.6 


119.8 
135.9 


121.9 120.9 122.7 122.5 117.9 116.6 





THE INDEX of retail prices of fuels and electricity, 
issued monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, considers specific con- 
sumption quantities of gas, 10 and 25 therms, 
representing typical usage by families repre- 
sented in the Bureau’s Consumer Price Index. 
Monthly gas bills, net, are basis for computing 
the index. Data are collected in these cities: 
NATURAL GAS Detroit New York 
Atlanta Houston Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Kansas City St. Louis 
Cincinnati Los Angeles San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis Washington 
MANUFACTURED GAS Portland, Ore. 
Boston New York Scranton Seattle 
MIXED GAS Chicago Philadelphia 


The index for electricity is based upon data 
collected in the same list of cities. 

Anthracite prices are collected in 9 large and 
small cities; bituminous prices in 26 large and 
small cities; fuel oil No. 2 prices, from 11 cities. 

The base period of the index is the average 
for the years 1947, 1948 and 1949. That average 
is referred to as “100.0.” 

Month-to-month net retail prices and applicable 
taxes are compared with the base, and computed 
to express, as an index number, any change from 
the base. While these indicators are numbers, 
they may be interpreted directly as percentages of 
change from the base period. 

Examples: A current index number of 121.8 


indicates a 21.8% increase from the base period; 
an index number of 96.4 indicates a decrease of 
3.6% from the base period. This percentage com- 
parison is applicable only from the current index 
to the base period. 

Percentages of change from one index number 
to another comparable index number, other than 
the base (100.0), can be calculated: Subtract the 
older number from the new number, then divide 
the difference by the older number. 

Examples: Older number is 115; newer number 
is 125; difference is 10. Divide 10 by 115; an- 
swer is 0.0869, or an 8.7% increase. Older num- 
ber is 125; newer number is 115; difference is 
10. Divide 10 by 125; answer is 0.080, or an 
8.0% decrease. 


Index of Yields: Selected Utilities Stocks 





Transmission companies 

Transm. & distrib. companies 
Manufactured & mixed companies 
Class “A” electric companies 
Class ‘’B” electric companies 





This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
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Expressed as percentages 





1954 

May 
4.08 
5.01 
4.46 
4.64 
4.94 


June 
4.04 
5.01 
4.45 
4.60 
4.83 


July 
4.25 
4.88 
4.36 
4.31 
4.78 


Aug. 
4.17 
4.67 
4.26 
4.31 
4.70 


Apr. 
4.15 
5.11 
4.67 
4.70 
4.94 


Mar. 
4.17 
5.27 
4.68 
4.68 
4.93 


1953 


Jan. 
4.21 
5.39 
4.66 
4.92 
5.14 





Dec. 
4.39 
5.54 
4.91 
5.10 
5.23 


Feb. 
4.25 
5.39 
4.66 
4.92 
5.01 


Nov. 
4.44 
5.49 
4.75 
5.15 
5.14 


Jan. 
4.04 
5.02 
4.87 
5.08 
5.19 


June 
4.72 
5.55 
5.08 
5.53 
5.68 





companies, 5. 


in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields Sfforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 
This index is compiled from: natural gas transmission companies, 5; 
natural gas transmission and distribution companies, 5; manufactured and 
mixed gas companies, 4; class “A” electric companies, 4; class ‘B” electric 
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ITH perhaps $1,500 million of 
W bonds sold to date this year to re- 
fund issues sold at high interest 


cost under disadvantageous market condi- 
tions existing in the spring of 1953, the cor- 
porate bond calendar now is fairly light. 

The corporate float—the balance of un- 
sold issues in underwriters’ hands—is prac- 
tically nonexistent since the syndicate on 
the ill-fated $70 million New York Tele- 
phone Company 3s offered at a 2.95% rate 
in mid-October was terminated and the 
balance of the issue permitted to seek its 
own market level around par to yield 3%. 

The combination of small forthcoming 
volume and of practically no backlog 
should permit ready acceptance of the is- 
sues scheduled for early market offering 
provided, of course, that the price is right 
for the important institutional investors, 
who are adamant in their refusal to accept 
less than a 3% return on new offerings. 

Statistically the bond market is in a 
sound position, now that the Treasury has 
taken care of the $17 billion maturity of 
December 15 without recourse to a long- 
term issue for meeting any part of this ma- 
turity or for raising new money. 

In offering an intermediate term bond 
and short-term certificates in exchange for 
the maturing debt, Treasury officials recog- 
nized that the necessity of not forcing a 
long-term issue on the market which might 
interfere with capital investment by insti- 
tutions took precedent over the admitted 
desirability of reducing short-term debt. 

Through this offering the Treasury has 
stretched out debt maturities by another 
year, to a point just short of 9 years and in 
so doing it has passed up an opportunity to 
fund the debt cheaply by refusing to com- 
pete with mortgage loans, corporate issues 
and others in the long-term money market. 

Unless business recovery develops into a 
boom, the probabilities seem to be all in 
favor of a continued easy money policy. 
Over the next several months interest rates 
may tend to work slightly higher due to sea- 
sonal and other influences, according to 
qualified observers, but unless a sustained 
business upturn is witnessed, there is ex- 
pected to be a weaker overall demand for 
credit in relation to the supply of lendable 
funds, coincident with which renewed eas- 
ing of interest rates is anticipated. 

The gap between short-term and long- 
term interest rates has narrowed during the 
past few months. While the differential still 
remains wider than normal, it may be ex- 
pected to narrow with a rise in the level of 
rates, with greater fluctuation looked for 
in short-term than in long-term rates. 


Outlook is for stability 


The immediate outlook for the nation’s 
economy as we prepare to round the corner 
into 1955 is for stability, barring any ex- 
treme change in the international situation, 
either in the direction of progress toward 
disarmament or of intensification of the 
cold war. At the moment there are no visi- 
ble factors on the horizon which would 
make the recovery dynamic, in the opinion 
of William R. Biggs of the Bank of New 


INDEX OF YIELDS: 
SELECTED UTILITIES STOCKS 


See bottom of facing page. 
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Outlook for National Economy in 
1955 is Stability 


by John F. Falvey 


Financial Editor 


York. He ventures the prediction that the 
Federal budget will have a mild inflation- 
ary impact in 1955, in contrast to a defla- 
tionary impact in 1954. While cash outgo 
of the Federal Government for the first 6 
months of the coming year is not expected 
to vary much from the level of such outlays 
in the corresponding 1954 period, Treasury 
cash receipts may drop as much as $24 
billion, and possibly more. In addition, the 
first 6 months of 1955 are expected to wit- 
ness the combined effect of lower corporate 
earnings on receipts from the regular cor- 
poration tax, as well as part of the effect of 
lower rates, new exemptions, and lower in- 
come on personal tax receipts. 

The key to the economy over the next 6 
months is again the consumer, according to 
Rudolph L. Weissman, economist for the 
New York investment firm of Franklin 
Cole & Co., Inc. “Because disposable per- 
sonal income and personal consumption ex- 
penditures are so large compared with 
other national income data, a small per- 
centage change is important,” he points out. 
“The increase in spending or decrease in 
saving this year promises to parallel the ex- 
perience of 1948-49. At that time, with vir- 
tually no change in income, expenditures 
rose by $4 billion and savings dropped from 
5.3 to 4% of disposable income. For the 
first time in several years, consumer credit 
is not higher than at the same period a year 
earlier. For the first half of 1955, we pro- 
ject a rate of increase in consumer credit of 
about half the rate in a number of recent 
years. While it is not improbable that sav- 
ing will continue to drop slowly to a lower 
percentage of disposable income, we have 
assumed a decline at the rate of only $1 bil- 
lion annually in our projection. By the end 
of the first half of 1955, the rate of saving 
may be back to 7% of disposable income or 
even slightly lower. 

“A number of measures of financial 
soundness of industry suggest themselves. A 
simple one is that of dividends. October 
payments of all industry, after more than a 
year of business recession, were $594 mil- 
lion, or 7.4% larger than a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 
Non-government data record a larger num- 
ber of increases in October than in 1953, 
and dividend omissions were lower. This 
must be the first run-off in business to end 
with dividend payments at the record level. 

“We regard the downward adjustment in 
business as behind us. A new period of ex- 
pansion is under way. This is the most im- 
portant fact rather than any attempt by 
statistical measures to predict the extent of 
the recovery. We are not dealing with un- 
knowhs when we declare that the decline 
in national defense expenditures of roughly 
$1 billion monthly will not be repeated. It 
is likely that state and local government 
expenditures will make a greater contribu- 
tion to the gross national product, little 
change having occurred this year in such 
purchases of goods and services. 


“Proof that the economy of the United 
States, or indeed of the western world, does 
not lean on war or threat of imminent war 
is of far-reaching impgrtance. American 
business is expanding again, and the expan- 
sion seems to influence the Kremlin. As we 
see it, the downward phase of the business 
cycle floundered on the rock of a firm 
hourly wage rate, a stable money supply, 
encouragement to utilize credit at low rate 
cost, and tax reduction. The upward curve 
can be extended, we do not presume to say 
how far, by the upward push of research, 
as in electronics, metallurgy, and chemistry, 
which outmodes equipment and hastens ob- 
solescence of older product lines. At this 
time, 1955 looks as if it would repeat 1953, 
which would mean a 134 average in the 
production index of the Federal Reserve 
Board. When America’s achievements and 
strength are viewed in perspective, the 
wonder may not be the recent strength of 
stocks but that it took so long for the stock 
market to reach its present position.” 

In the recent strong action of the stock 
market, industrial common shares have 
risen to an all-time high, bettering the his- 
toric 1929 figure. They gained an average 
of 30% above their highest market price 
reached just a year ago and in so doing they 
registered a gain just double the average im- 
provement shown by the railroad and 
utility shares. 

While it is true that the market currently 
is technically much stronger than it was in 
the speculative orgies of 1929, it is equally 
true that blue chip industrials have paced 
the market rise under the stimulus of 
sharply increasing demand from institu- 
tions, pension funds and the like. According 
to recent statistics, financial institutions in 
1954 are adding more than $1 billion to 
their holdings of common stocks. Not only 
are these purchases concentrated in the blue 
chip class but the institutions are essentially 
long-pull holders who are not constantly in 
and out of the market. Continual with- 
drawal of shares from the marketplace by 
the investment trusts and other institutions 
makes for thin markets which are very sen- 
sitive to supply and demand forces. 


Institutional demand up 

Institutional demand for common shares 
presumably will continue to increase, unless 
common stocks rise so sharply in price that 
the yield return afforded falls below the 
desired level. 

Importance of the institutional buying is 
shown in the fact that at its present $1 bil- 
lion annual rate it is approximately dou- 
bling the $500 million yearly purchases of 
common shares being made by individuals 
and by fiduciaries acting for individuals. 
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How Gas Companies Are Liable 
For Hazardous Conditions 


by Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati 


HAT rule of law is applicable in 
a situation where our company 
has had several suits involving 


explosions of gas appliances which our em- 
ployees connected up, in new homes? 
Sometimes the design of the home is the 
basic cause of the explosion. 

Last month a higher court rendered an 
important decision which clearly answers 
this question. 

A contract’... constructed a house for 
which original specifications called for an 
electric water heater to be installed in a 
small closet beneath a stairway. The con- 
tractor substituted a gas water heater in 
the same space. The Nashville Gas Com- 
pany made an inspection and connected 
the gas system of the house with its regu- 
lar lines. After further inspection its em- 
ployees lighted the pilot of the gas heater. 
Sometime later an explosion and fire oc- 
curred in the closet space where the heater 
was located. The explosion was caused by 
the accumulation of gas in that space as a 
result of improper and incomplete combus- 
tion, which in turn, was caused by a lack 
of oxygen in the enclosed space where the 
heater was located. Evens v. The Nashville 
Gas Company, 264 S. W. (2d) 577. 

The owner sued both the seller of the 
heater and the Nashville Gas Company for 
heavy damages. During the trial he con- 
tended that the gas company was liable be- 
cause, after making an inspection of the 
house, its employees, by exercising ordinary 
care, should have known that the closet 
space wherein the heater was to be installed 
did not have an adequate supply of oxygen 
and that the installation of a gas water 
heater in the closet would create a hazard- 
ous condition. 

The higher court refused to hold the 
seller of the equipment liable, and said, 
“The vendor (seller) does not owe to the 
purchaser the duty to disclose to him dan- 
gerous conditions of premises. Whatever 
may be the reason, no case can be found 
in the -books where the vendor has been 
held liable in damages to the purchaser for 
personal injuries arising from defects in the 
premises.” 

Also, the court held the gas company not 
liable, saying, “The Gas Company is not 
an insurer, but is liable only for the failure 
to exercise the high degree of care com- 
mensurate with the danger of its products. 
In any event, these allegations depend on 
whether furnishing and paying for gas, the 
Gas Company was under any duty to warn 
the plaintiff of a danger which did not rise 
from leaks or defects in the lines of the 
Gas Company. We think the Gas Company 
owed the plaintiff no such duty.” 

For comparison, see Cleveland Gas Com- 
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pany v. Woolen, 205 S. W. (2d) 754. The 
facts of this case are that an explosion rose 
from an old gas heater, because it had no 
automatic shut-off. After there had been a 
failure of gas supply in the area for some 
hours, a property owner called the gas com- 
pany by telephone, told them of the situa- 
tion, and they agreed to send a man to see 
about the gas supply. Although the office 
of the gas company was only 6 blocks from 
the home, the company did not send any 
one for some hours, and it was when the 
employee of the gas company was making 
an inspection in the basement that an ex- 
plosion occurred. The gas company had 
installed the old heater and so knew the 
dangers of its use. 

Since the gas company had actual knowl- 
edge of the dangerous accumulation of gas, 
and also actual knowledge of the defective 
condition of the gas heater, the higher court 
held the gas company liable in heavy dam- 
ages for the explosion. 


Must prove damages 


A few weeks ago a higher court held 
that a gas company ordinarily cannot be 
held liable for cutting off gas service, which 
prevents a gas consumer from operating his 
business if the claimed damages are “specu- 
lative.” This court explained that as a gen- 
eral rule the expected profits of a commer- 
cial business are too uncertain, speculative, 
and remote, to permit a recovery for their 
loss. 

For illustration, in Atlanta Gas Light 
Company v. Newman, 76 S. W. (2d) 536, 
the testimony showed that the owner of 
laundries sued Atlanta Gas Light Company 
for damages caused by interrupting gas 
service to the laundries. The laundries were 
at 3 locations and there was a contract with 
the gas company to furnish gas to each. One 
evening the gas company’s employees were 
cleaning filters at the company’s generat- 
ing plant when an explosion occurred. The 
explosion was said to be due to the em- 
ployees’ negligence in cleaning the filters. 
As a result of the explosion the gas service 
to the laundries was interrupted for days. 
The gas company was asked to allow dam- 
ages for loss of profits and other damages. 

The important point in this suit is that 
the suit was based on the fact that the gas 
company breached its contract to furnish 
gas to his laundries. The higher court re- 
fused to hold the gas company liable, and 
said, “The profits of a commercial business 
are dependent on so many hazards and 
chances, that unless the anticipated profits 
are capable of ascertainment, and the loss 
of them traceable to the defendant’s (gas 
company’s) wrongful act, they are too 
speculative to afford a basis for the com- 
putation of damages.” 

On the other hand, this court explained 
that the loss of profits from the interrup- 
tion of an established business may be re- 
covered for if the amount of actual loss is 


rendered reasonably certain by competent 
proof; but in all such cases it must be made 
to appear that the business which is claimed 
to have been interrupted was an estab- 
lished one, that it had been successfully 
conducted for such a length of time, and 
had such a trade established, that the profits 
are reasonably ascertainable. 


Direct pipeline gas sales 


Considerable discussion has arisen over 
the question: If a wholesale distributor of 
gas sells directly to several consumers in a 
state, is the distributor subject to control 
of the public service commission, or the 
state’s commerce commission? 

A few weeks ago a higher court answered 
this question in the negative. 

It was shown that a Mississippi corpora- 
tion entered into contracts with several in- 
dustries for the sale of natural gas for their 
own use. In the succeeding six years, the 
Mississippi corporation entered into like 
contracts for the sale of natural gas to a 
number of additional industrial customers 
in the area. Later the Mississippi corpora- 
tion made a contract with a gas distributing 
public utility company to sell to the latter 
its requirement of natural gas. This con- 
tract provided that the Mississippi corpora- 
tion would not sell natural gas in the terri- 
tory to any other purchaser except indus- 
trial consumers, and would sell only to such 
reserved industrial consumers as were 
named on a list attached to the contract. 
Mississippi River Fuel Corporation v. IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission, 116 N. E. 
(2d) 395. 

As a consequence of several transac- 
tions, the Mississippi corporation now sup- 
plies natural gas in Illinois from its pipe- 
lines directly to 23 industries under indi- 
vidual contracts running for 2 years or 
less, for their own use, and also sells gas to 
Illinois Power Company and Union Elec- 
tric Company, in the latter 2 cases for re- 
sale to the general public. 

The higher court was asked to decide: 
since the Mississippi corporation makes di- 
rect sales of gas to 23 industries in Illinois, 
is it a public utility within the meaning of 
the Illinois Public Utilities Act, and thereby 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission? 

The higher court held in the negative. 
“It seems clear to us,” the court said, “that 
Mississippi corporation has consistently and 
with great care confined its industrial gas 
sales to specific and selected customers, 
and has done no act by which it has given 
the reasonable impression that it was hold- 
ing itself out to serve gas to the public, or 
to any class of the public, generally. Under 
these circumstances the company’s action 
in selling gas to a limited group of indus- 
trial customers cannot properly be char- 
acterized as the devotion of its property to 
‘public use,’ within the meaning of the 
Public Utilities Act of this State.” 

For comparison see Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Company v. Public Service 
Comm., 332 U. S. 507. In this case the 
United States Supreme Court declined to 
interfere with a decision of the Indiana 
State Supreme Court to the effect that direct 
industrial sales of gas by the distributor, o1 
pipeline company, were under Federal con- 
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TGT and Transcontinental file rate 
increases totaling $13 Million 


Two interstate natural gas pipeline com- 
panies have filed proposed wholesale rate 
increases with the Commission, together to- 
taling nearly $13,000,000 per year. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. is seek- 
ing a $9,754,000, or 7.7%, annual increase, 
which it proposes to make effective as of 
November 3, in substitution for a $1,100,- 
000 per year increase filed on October 18, 
which it desired to be effective September 1, 
1954. 

The other proposed increase was filed by 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. It to- 
tals about $3,204,000 or 5.4%, annually. 
The company proposes to make its increase 
effective as of November 1. 


Approve rates reducing United Gas 
Pipe Line’s increase by $6 Million 


The Commission has issued an order ap- 
proving proposed rates in several natural 
gas rate proceedings involving United Gas 
Pipe Line Co. which will reduce the com- 
pany’s revenues by $6,171,386 per year 
when compared with the present rates and 
when applied to all jurisdictional sales. 

The Commission left for future determi- 
nation the final decision on the rates which 
United will charge to Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp. 

United’s new rates will become effective 
as of August 1, 1954. United will be re- 
quired to refund to its customers, together 
with 6% interest, the difference between 
the rates approved by the FPC and these 
which it has been collecting subject to re- 
fund. 

The Commission’s order involves seven 
separate cases which were consolidated for 
hearing. United has been collecting the in- 
creases, subject to refund, for varying pe- 
riods of time, commencing January 3, 1953, 
for the first and August 1, 1954, for the 
most recent. All of the proposed in- 
creases had been suspended, but since the 
suspension proceedings were not concluded 
within the five-month period allowed by 
the Natural Gas Act, United was permitted 
to put the increases into effect pending final 
Commission decision. 


Disallow half of Texas Illinois 
Natural Pipeline Co rate increase 

A Commission examiner has filed a deci- 
sion, subject to review by the Commission, 
disallowing approximately half of a 
$5,857,591 annual wholesale natural gas 
rate increase by Texas Illinois Natural Gas 
Pipeline Co., and directing the company to 
file new rates within 30 days reducing the 
annual amount of its increase by $2,941,- 
107. 

Texas Illinois filed its proposed 15.2% 
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increase in June of 1953, but it was sus- 
pended by FPC the following month pend- 
ing hearing and decision. However, since 
the proceedings had not been concluded at 
the end of the five-month suspension period 
provided by the Natural Gas Act, the in- 
crease went into effect—upon motion by 
the company—on January 1, 1954, subject 
to refund. The lower rates ordered by the 
Examiner are to be effective as of that date. 

The decision requires Texas Illinois to re- 
fund to its customers the difference between 
the rates it has been collecting subject to re- 
fund and those allowed by the Examiner. 
The refunds, which are to include interest 
at the rate of 6%, must be made within 45 
days. 


Suspend part of Southern Natural 
Gas Co’s proposed rate increase 

The Commission has suspended, in part, 
a wholesale natural gas rate increase pro- 
posed by Southern Natural Gas Co. The 
higher rates would have gone into effect in 
November if the FPC had not acted. 

Southern Natural submitted revised tariff 
sheets on September 30, proposing to in- 
crease its rates by $7,018,000, or 17.4% 
annually, based on estimated sales for 
1954. The Commission did not suspend 
about $485,000 of this amount which is 
applicable to rates for the sale of natural 
gas for resale for industrial use only. 


Transcon settlement approved as 
$5,657,662 increase is withdrawn 


The Commission has approved a settle- 
ment of a rate proceeding under which 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. will 
withdraw a proposed $5,657,662 annual in- 
crease in its wholesale natural gas rates. 

The proposed increase was filed by 
Transcontinental last April 30 but was sus- 
pended May 27, pending hearing and deci- 
sion. On September 22 Transcontinental 
submitted the proposed settlement. All par- 
ties to the proceeding concurred in the pro- 
posed settlement October 1. 

In the meantime, Transcontinental sub- 
mitted on August 30 certain revised tariff 
sheets, to become effective September 1, to 
comply with a condition of an earlier rate 
case settlement approved last December. 
The proposed revisions reflect an annual 
reduction in costs of $713,819, due to the 
Texas gathering tax invalidation, together 
with an increase in costs of $279,846, re- 
sulting from the September 1, 1954, in- 
crease in the Texas production tax. 

One of the conditions of the settlement is 
that the revised tariff sheets filed August 30 
be permitted to become effective as of Sep- 
tember 1. 


Northern Natural’s uniform rates 
for system okayed 

A presiding examiner filed a decision, 
subject to Commission review, in which he 
ruled that uniform rates for the entire nat- 
ural gas system of Northern Natural Gas 
Co. should not be changed at the present 
time. 

The decision dismisses without prejudice 
complaints by 3 of Northern’s wholesale 
customers which had urged the establish- 
ment of rate zones on the company’s sys- 


tem in lieu of the present use of uniform 
rates. Establishment of rate zones also was 
recommended by the Commission staff, 
while Northern and other customers op- 
posed any change. 

The customers whose complaints were 
dismissed are Council Bluffs Gas Co.; Cen- 
tral Electric & Gas Company, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; and Metropolitan Utility District, 
Omaha. 

The decision is subject to review by the 
Commission. If no review is initiated dur- 
ing a 30-day period, the decision will be- 
come final. 


Refund settlement okayed for 
Northern Natural 


A settlement providing for refunds total- 
ing $2,824,105, plus 6% interest, to 26 
wholesale natural gas customers of North- 
ern Natural Gas Co. has been approved. 

The settlement was agreed to by all 
parties involved in hearings before FPC, on 
the question of refunds to be made by 
Northern on sales made during the period 
from September 27, 1950, through Novem- 
ber 26, 1952, when proposed wholesale nat- 
ural gas rate increases were in effect under 
bond. 


El Paso gets $10,237,098 wholesale 
rate increase 


The Commission has reduced the pro- 
posed annual wholesale rate increase by El 
Paso Natural Gas Co. from $13,307,238 to 
$10,237,098, based on the test year 1952. 

El Paso filed the increase in June 1952, 
but it was suspended. The increase has been 
in effect, subject to refund, since January 1, 
1953. 

The new rates affect 27 of El Paso’s 
wholesale customers in Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and California. El Paso’s larg- 
est customers are Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Southern California Gas Co. and Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co. 


FPC calls for suggestions on 
regulating producers’ rates 


The Commission has called for sugges- 
tions as to prireiples and methods to be 
applied in regulating rates of independent 
producers of natural gas subject to FPC 
jurisdiction. 

Interested parties are asked to submit 
views and comments. 

Orders have been issued prescribing regu- 
lations to govern the estimated 5,000 inde- 
pendent natural gas producers which are 
subject to regulation under the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Phillips case. The 
Commission is now seeking to decide on 
what methods should be used in determin- 
ing the producers’ rates. 

The Commission said it recognized basic 
differences between operations of a pro- 
ducer and of a pipeline company, and that 
it wants “any information, suggestions or 
proposals bearing upon the possible effect 
the several approaches might have upon the 
public interests towards which the Natural 
Gas Act is directed.” 

The Commission pointed out that it does 
not desire “and will not consider in this con- 
nection any further argument on matters 
of jurisdiction, since for this purpose it as- 
sumes that the question of jurisdiction is 
not involved.” 
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after the employee relations 
Southern Gas Association. 





GULF INTERSTATE GAS COMPANY OPENS 850 MILE PIPELINE 


Shown at the valve which recently opened 
Gulf Interstate Gas Company’s 850-mile pipe- 
line from Louisiana to the Kentucky-West Vir- 
ginia border are, left to right: Farrile S. 
Young, vice pres'dent, Gulf Interstate; Stuart 
M. Crocker, chairman of the board, Colum- 
bia Gas System; Hy Byrd, president, Gulf In- 
terstate; John W. Partridge, president, United 
Fuel Gas Co.; Irving K. Peck, vice president 
gas Columbia Gas 


procurement, System; 


GAMA Industrial Seal Registered 


Registration of the “Signer Seal” of the 


industrial gas equipment division of Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association as a 
trade mark has been announced by J. H. 
Sands, chairman of the division. 


The seal, which may be used by member 


companies on their products, letterheads, 
labels, name plates, and in advertising, in- 
dicates that the manufacturer 
comply with the division’s self-imposed 
code of ethics; which calls for “the highest 
standards of safety, performance and dura- 
bility” in industrial gas equipment. 


agrees to 


Mr. Sands said the seal has been regis- 


tered with the U. S. Commissioners of Pat- 
ents office as well as with 
counterpait. 


its Canadian 


Rutledge to Head AGA Conference 


Paul B. Rutledge, coordinator of em- 


ployee activities, Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe 
Line Co., has been elected chairman of the 
American Gas Association midwest person- 
nel conference. 


Other officers of the conference, elected 


for one-year terms are: Armond Harris, 
administrative assistant, Northern Natural 
Gas Co., vice-chairman, and P. S. Hopkins, 
personnel director, Metropolitan Utilities 
District, Omaha, secretary. 


The personnel conference is patterned 
section of 
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George S. Young, president, Columbia Gas 
System; Allan W. Lundstrum, president, Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., and John C. Peterson, president, 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh. 

With the opening of the line a new supply 
of natural gas has become available to cus- 
tomers in the seven-state area served by the 
Columb’a Gas System. The $130,000,000 line, 
30 inches in diameter, was opened in No- 
vember. 


Leased Radio Service Opposed 
By AGA Committee 


The communications committee of 
American Gas Association is vigorously op- 
posed to the leasing of radio communica- 
tions equipment and maintenance services 
from communications common carriers on 
private frequencies assigned by the Federal 
Communications Commission to the Petro- 
leum and Power Radio Service. 

In a resolution approved by the AGA 
managing committee of the operating sec- 
tion and the board of directors, the Asso- 
ciation’s communications committee ex- 
pressed concern over developments indicat- 
ing that communications common carriers 
are engaged in a concerted effort to make 
inroads in the frequencies allocated to pri- 
vate users including those assigned to the 
gas industry under licenses granted the 
Petroleum and Power Radio Service. 

The resolution declares the gas industry 
should make known to the common carriers 
and other interested parties the reasons why 
it is essential to the gas industry’s continued 
operations that the present system of pri- 
communications be continued. Such 
service should be continued and maintained 
in those vital and special areas in which 
common carriers cannot possibly provide 
the specialized services required by the gas 
industry, the AGA communications com- 
mittee declares. 


vate 


AGA Honored on Television Program 


Presentation of a plaque from the Radio 
Corporation of America to American Gas 
Association, honoring the gas industry’s 
pioneering contributions to the comfort and 
convenience of modern living, was televised 
in November on the nationwide broadcast 
of the NBC program “Producer’s Show- 
case.” 

Frank M. Folsom, president of RCA, 
made the presentation to F. M. Banks, 
president of AGA. Special arrangements 
were made for gas utility executives and 
their wives to view the ceremony as tele- 
cast, in 45 key cities across the country. 

The program—which starred Margaret 
Sullivan in the play, State of the Union— 
marked the first time a gas appliance, an 
RCA Estate gas kitchen range, was shown 
on a network color television production. 


Transcon Plans $85 Million Program 


Next year’s construction program of 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. and 
replacement of 1954 bank borrowings will 
require financing during 1955 of about 
$85,000,000, Tom P. Walker, president, has 
announced. While the program has not 
been finalized, he said, the company’s total 
long term debt ratio is expected to approxi- 
mate 70% after the new financing. 

A complete looping of the Transconti- 
nental line is foreseen during the next few 
years, according to Mr. Walker. 

Two pending applications for expansion, 
he said, are expected to be combined into 
one construction program, making total 
additional sales of 119 MMcf per day and 
bringing the allocated daily delivery of the 
line to 684 MMcf per day, exclusive of 
storage delivery. One of the applications 
will provide an additional 37 MMcf daily 
for the New York-Northern New Jersey 
market. The second provides for 82 MMcf 
per day for the Philadelphia, South Jersey 
and Delaware market and customers south 
of the Potomac River. 

When these new facilities are completed, 
the company will have looped 45% of its 
line from the gas producing areas at a total 
cost of approximately $80,000,000 Mr. 
Walker said. Further expansion will be 
done by additional looping until the line is 
completely paralleled. The two lines will 
be spaced about 50 feet apart on the same 
right of way and tied together at block 
valves about every 17 miles. The major por- 
tion of the looping will be 36-inch pipe. 


Suttle Given Achievement Certificate 

Robert R. Suttle, managing director of 
Southern Gas Association, recently re- 
ceived a certificate of achievement from 
the National Institute for Commercial and 
Trade Organization Executives. This cer- 
tificate was presented to him in recogni- 
tion of his successful completion of the 
requirements in the advanced workshop 
seminar devoted to graduate study in the 
trade association profession, sponsored by 
the National Institute. 

In February, 1946, Mr. Suttle resigned 
as acting head of the department of man- 
agement at the University of Texas to ac- 
cept his present position as S.G.A. manag- 
ing director. 
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Promotions at Northern States Power 

Northern States Power Co. has an- 
nounced the following changes in its gen- 
eral office operating department: 

A. H. Hamilton has been promoted to 
manager of purchasing, succeeding J. J. 
Brennan, who has retired; B. L. Nelson has 
been promoted to general superintendent 
of purchasing and stores; J. W. Hoffman 
has been named manager of fuel procure- 
ment; H. E. Peckham is now general super- 
intendent of the company’s gas operations; 
Ralph H. Meserve is now gas superintend- 


J. W. Hoffman H. E. Peckham 


ent of the St. Paul div., and John V. Ander- 
son has been transferred to the research, 
construction and insurance department as 
general superintendent of insurance and 
property protection. 

Mr. Hamilton, who joined the company 
in 1915, was formerly manager of gas op- 
erations. Mr. Peckham has been transferred 
from the St. Paul div. to assume the posi- 
tion of general superintendent of gas op- 
erations, succeeding Mr. Hamilton. Mr. 





Hotel Jefferson 


Atlantic City 
New Jersey 


Central Location overlooking 
Boardwalk and convenient to 
Piers, Churches and Theatres. 
Near Rail and Bus Terminals. 


Inviting Lobbies and Parlors. 
Sun Decks Atop. All Rooms 
delightfully furnished. Ameri- 
can and European Plans. 


Conducted by Hospitable 
Ownership Management that 
delights in catering to the 
wishes of American families. 


FETTER FAMILY 
MANAGEMENT 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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Meserve succeeds Mr. Peckham in the St. 
Paul div. 

Mr. Hoffman, who has been with the 
company for 21 years, was made results en- 
gineer for the entire system in 1952 and 
last year was named the system’s fuel en- 
gineer. 


Smoker to Succeed Long at U.G.I. 

Walter E. Long will retire as president 
and member of the board of directors, The 
United Gas Improvement Co., on Decem- 
ber 31, after more than 50 years of service 
with the company and its former subsidi- 
ary, Philadelphia Electric Co. He will be 
succeeded by Edward H. Smoker, now vice 
president in charge of operations. Also, the 
company has announced the appointment 
of W. D. McElroy as operating manager. 

Mr. Long joined Philadelphia Electric in 
1904 and was vice president in 1928 when 
the company was acquired by U.G.I. He 
then became vice president of U.G.I., and 
in 1943 was elected its president and a di- 
rector. 

Mr. Smoker entered U.G.L. in 1930 as a 
research chemist and held various positions 
until his appointment in 1950 as operating 
manager. He was elected vice president in 
charge of operations in 1953. 

Mr. McElroy started with U.G.I. in 1928 
as a technician in the physical laboratory, 
and was manager of the laboratory and 
plant superintendent for U.G.I. and Ugite 
Sales Corp. until 1945. From 1945 until 
1950 he was with Pennsylvania Industrial 
Chemical Corp. and Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. He returned to U.G.I. in 
1950 as engineer in the operating depart- 
ment. 


Appoint 3 VPs at Laclede Gas Co 


Allen H. Burgess, vice president and | 
general superintendent of Laclede Gas Co., | 


has been appointed vice president in charge 


of operations. Mr. Burgess joined the com- | 


pany in 1951 as general superintendent. 


At the same time, R. J. Vandagriff was | 


elected vice president in charge of sales, 
and E. L. 
dent in charge of industrial relations. 


Mr. Vandagriff became sales manager of | 


Laclede in 1941, while Mr. Ramsey joined 
the company in 1932 as assistant training 
director for customer service personnel. 


Also, it was announced that John J. Mc- 


Kearin has been appointed sales manager. 
He joined the company in 1950 as assistant | 
sales manager. 


J. W. Hargrove Elected VP of TETCO | 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- | 
rectors, J. W. Hargrove was elected vice | 
president of Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., and B. P. Smith, Jr., was elected 
treasurer of the company. 

Mr. Hargrove joined Texas Eastern in 
1947, and was elected assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer in 1948. In 1953 he 
became secretary and treasurer of the com- | 
pany. 

Mr. Smith joined Texas Eastern in 1948 
as general auditor, holding that position un- | 
til his election as treasurer. 


Southern Union Honors A. E. Evans | 
Mrs. Alta Ewalt Evans, director of ad- 
vertising, publicity and employee relations | 


Ramsey was named vice presi- | 


of Southern Union Gas Co., was presented 
the third Southern Union diamond-studded 
25-year service pin on December 9, by the 
company’s president, C. H. Zachry. 

Employed on December 9, 1929, Mrs. 
Evans was made director of the company’s 
newly created advertising department in 
1940. Presently, she heads the advertising 
staff and is editor of the company’s em- 
ployee magazine, Southern Union News, 
which she initiated in 1934. 

Mrs. Evans is past president, Society of 
Associated Industrial Editors and the first 
woman: president of International Council 
of Industrial Editors. 


Long Island Lighting Elects 2 VPs 


The board of directors of Long Island 
Lighting Co. elected John J. Tuohy and 
Howard B. Wakeman vice presidents. 

Mr. Tuohy will be in charge of sales 
and promotion, advertising and publicity, 
employee relations, and administrative 
services. Mr. Wakeman will be in charge 
of commercial affairs and community re- 
lations. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Wins 2 Awards 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co. was recently 
awarded two first prizes by Financial 
World, investment and business publica- 
tion, in its annual competition for trophies 
in 100 industrial classifications. 

For the best public utility industry an- 
nual report advertisement, Brooklyn Union 
was awarded a bronze Oscar of Industry, 
and for its 1953 review of operations an- 
other oscar was awarded. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





Burner nozzle 


A new line of burner nozzles for opera- 
tion at higher than normal mixture »res- 
sures has been introduced by the manu.ac- 
turer. A complete selection of tips capable 
of operating at high pressures is offered in 
12 standard sizes, all tested at minimum 
pressures of 28” wc. The new series offer 
improved retention qualities and may be 
used to produce flames up to 66” in, length, 
the company reports. Standard tips are of 
cast iron, with 11 pipe sizes, from 42” to 8”. 
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Special alloy nozzles are available for jobs 
where excessive back pressure or radiation 
tend to generate high temperatures in the 
burner. 

Stick-Tite Series. Eclipse Fuel Engineer- 
ing Co., Rockford, III. 


REYNOLDS’ REMOVABLE ORIFICES 


in single district station and 
high pressure line regulators 
which has been in use 3 years 





























METAL TO 
COMPOSITION 
VALVE SEAT 


METAL TO 
METAL 
VALVE SEAT 


METAL TO 
RUBBER 
VALVE SEAT 


To remove orifice, a screw 
driver is the only tool needed. 


Orifice may be had in any 
metal, normally stainless 
steel. 


Types — Seats for orifices: 
Flat Disc— Composition 
or Leather 
Metal to Metal 
Metal to Metal with 
“O” ring 


“O” ring between valve body 
and seat assures perfect par- 
allel seating as well as per- 
fect height seating. Does not 
require close valve height 
adjustment. 


Valve seats may be sized as 
much as three regulator sizes 
smaller. For example, a 12” 
regulator may have inserted 
valves the size of 10”, 8”, 6” 
regulators. 
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Valve 

A new line of globe and angle valves for 
use with LP gas, anhydrous ammonia, CO:, 
nitrogen, helium, acetylene and liquid or 


PR) aucrite ino 
TEFLON CHEVRON <q Y BONNET 
PRESSURE SEAL- 


METAL-TO-METAL 
BACK SEAT 


SWIVEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
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\ 

NYLON SEAT = pycTHLE inom BODY 
gaseous hydrocarbons, they are available in 
a complete range of sizes from %4” to 2”. 
The valves feature ductile iron body and 
bonnet construction and have nylon seats 
and leakproof stem design. 

Rego 7500 Series. Rego Div., The Bas- 
tian-Blessing Co., 4201 W. Peterson Ave., 
Chicago 30. 


Thermometer 


Vapor-pressure actuated thermometer 
systems which record on uniform charts 
have been announced by the company. The 


new thermometers reportedly combine free- 
dom from ambient temperature effects, fast 
response, high torque, small bulb size, and 
extra sensitivity of the vapor pressure sys- 
tems with the linear scale, uniform gradua- 
tions, and simple control attachments used 
with gas or liquid filled systems. The unit 
is said to be ideal for partial range and 
short span automatic controllers, because 
of its large torque and high speed response. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Needle valve 


A complete new line of forged needle 
valves with universal outlets featuring mi- 
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crometer thread stainless steel stems for 
fine metering has been introduced by the 
manufacturer. The valve bodies are forged 
from brass, stainless steel, or carbon steel. 
A wide range of optional machinings is 
available at no extra charge. The units are 
furnished also in mountings for instrument 
panels. 

Bull-Dog Needle Valves. Carpenter 
Valves Corp., 6723 Denison Ave., Cleve- 
land 2. 


Meter controller 


Through the use of this new model meter 
controller the company reports that almost 
any electrical indicating or recording in- 


strument can be converted into an auto- 
matic controller or monitor. Such quanti- 
ties as radiation, pH, pressure, flow, strain, 
vibration, or voltage can be caused to actu- 
ate alarms, counters, or complete closed- 
loop control systems upon approaching or 
deviating from pre-set limits. 

Model 360. Daytronic Corp., 216 So. 
Main St., Dayton 2, O. 


Transmitter 


A new instrument which measures proc- 
ess temperatures and pneumatically trans- 
mits the information to a central recording 


or controlling station, this temperature 
transmitter is a nonindicating device of the 
force balance type with a calibrated accu- 
racy of 12% of the temperature span and 
compensated for ambient temperature and 
barometric pressure variations. The unit is 
designed around a gas filled thermal system 
which exerts force on a flapper-nozzle 
mechanism in proportion to the measured 
temperature. Installation in hazardous or 
corrosive outdoor areas is permitted, the 
company reports, because the instrument is 
completely weatherproof. 

Modei 12A. The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass. 


7405 
Iron Body, Galvanized, 
Bronze Plug Stop 


7490 
"Key-Lok” Tamper Proof Stop 
Lockwing—tIron Body, 
Bronze Plug 


7500 
Threadless Gas Stop 
iron Body, Brass Plug 





Service Line Stops—Meter Stops 
Appliance Stops 


Tamper Proof and Standard Patterns 


Iron Body with Brass Plug 
Black or Galvanized 
Also All Brass Stops 


Flat Head—Flat Head with Lockwing 


Full Range of Sizes 
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Quality Assured... 
By Precision Machining — 
Individual Testing — 
Rigid Inspection 


Quality Proven... 
By Supplying the Gas Industry 
for Over 80 Years 








Standard Packaging for Easy Handling, 
Space Saving Storage .. . Another HAYS First 


Write for literature, or ask ‘The Man from Hays”’ 


GAS SERVICE PRODUCTS 


HAYS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ERIE, PA. 
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COMBAT CORROSION! 





TAPECOAT is a coal tar 
coating with a tar-saturated 
close-woven fabric as a car- 
rier for speed of application. 
The coal tar is self-bonding and 
requires no foreign adhesives. 


Because coal tar is nature’s own pro- 
tection against corrosion, TAPECOAT resists moisture, acids, 
alkalis, soil stress, electrolysis, 
chemical furnes, fly ash, salt 
water, salt-laden air, barnacles, 
and other severe corrosive and 
abrasive conditions above and 
below ground. 


TAPECOAT is clean to handle 
and easy to apply by spiral or 
“cigarette” wrapping with the 
use of a torch to bleed the coat- 
ing to insure a continuous bond. 
It cuts maintenance and replacement costs. 


TAPECOAT is sized to the job—comes in rolls of 2”, 3”, 4”, 
6”, 18” and 24” widths to meet specific requirements on pipe, pipe 
joints, couplings, tanks, cable, conduit and other vulnerable steel 
surfaces. 


PROVED IN 





SERVICE 
SINCE 1941 














TAPECOAT has proved its depend- 
ability over the years in serving gas and 
oil companies, railroads, telephone companies, air lines, shipbuilders 
and operators, water and sewage works, chemical and industrial plants, 
engineers and contractors . . . providing continuing protec- 
tion against corrosion. 





Write for descriptive brochure and prices. 


The TAPECOAT Company 


Originators of Coal Tar Tape Protection 


1529 Lyons Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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NEW BULLETINS 


ANDERSON INTERNAL PURIFIERS. An _ in- 
ternal type purifier for delivering clean 
vapor and gases from steam drums, flash 
tanks, evaporators, packed towers, bub- 
ble-cap towers, deodorizers, and stills is de- 
scribed in this new bulletin. The purifiers 
prevent equipment and processes following 
the vessel from being damaged by entrain- 
ment or slugs. 

Bulletin 103. Pp. 4. The V. D. Anderson 
Co., 1935 W. 96 St., Cleveland 2. 





DEWPOINT MEASUREMENT. This builetin 
describes the Surface Combustion Corpo- 
ration’s Dewpoint recorder including de- 
tails about the new multiple source type 
which automatically records dewpoints 
from 6 different sources in rapid succession. 

Bulletin 10.5-la. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Industrial Div., Station 64, 
Philadelphia 44. 


GENERAL BULLETIN. A new general bulletin 
listing and illustrating the complete line of 
recording, automatic, controlling, and tele- 
metering instruments of the company, it 
features the line of metagraphic pneumatic 
transmission instruments, which divide the 
functions of measuring, recording, and con- 
trolling into 3 separate instruments to gain 
flexibility in application. Also illustrated 
and described are the full line of recorders 
and controllers for temperature, flow, liquid 
level, mechanical motion, running time, 
count, operation and speed. 

Bulletin DM035. The Bristol Co., Water- 
bury 20, Conn. 


COMBUSTIBLE GAs ANALYZERS. The manu- 
facturer’s complete line of combustible gas 
analyzers and alarms are described in this 
new bulletin. Prepared to give details of 
how these instruments work, the bulletin 
contains part-by-part descriptions of the 
components of the analyzers. Actual in- 
stallations in varied industries are covered, 
and a method of designing a combustible 
gas alarm system is shown schematically. 
Instruments to protect against most of the 
known combustible gases and vapors are 
described. 

Bulletin 0703-3. Pp. 20. Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Co., 201 No. Braddock Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 8. 


PREFERRED Gas BuRNERS. The nozzle mix 
type burner model described in this new 
bulletin is available in a broad range of ca- 
pacities. The bulletin presents information 
on burner specifications, electrical charac- 
teristics, standard equipment for fully-auto- 
matic burners and extra equipment. 
Bulletin 177. Pp. 2. Preferred Utilities 
Mfg. Corp., 1860 Broadway, New York 23. 


F&P GENERAL CATALOG. The company’s 
complete line of process instrumentation is 
described in this bulletin. Instrumentation 
for measuring and controlling process vari- 
ables includes: variable-area and variable- 
head flow meters; pressure instruments; 
temperature, liquid level, density and spe- 
cific gravity measuring instruments; viscos- 
ity and consistency instruments; electric, 
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pneumatic, and electronic transmitting, re- 
cording and controlling instruments with 
alarms and integrators; and air-operated 
control valves in various models and con- 
struction materials. The bulletin gives basic 
specifications of the complete line. 

Catalog 1. Pp. 12. Fischer & Porter Co., 
172 Jacksonville Rd., Hatboro, Pa. 


COMBUSTION GaAs TURBINE FOR GAS PIPE- 
LINE PUMPING. Detailed information on the 
operation and application of gas turbines 
for gas pipeline pumping is presented in 
this new bulletin. Numerous illustrations 
and drawings are included to help explain 
turbine uses. 

Bulletin GEA-5962. Pp. 12. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
AUSTIN-WESTERN HyYDRAULIC CRANE. A 
description of the company’s indoor-out- 
door hydraulic crane is presented in this 
bulletin. Included with specifications and 
performance data are diagrams on work- 
ing ranges, manual boom extensions, and 
minimum aisle widths for turns. Also de- 
scribed are attachments and special equip- 
ment. 

Bulletin AD-2253. Pp. 8. Austin-Western 
Co., 601 Farnsworth Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


FIREYE COMBUSTION CONTROL SYSTEM FJ- 
2. Complete protection against explosion 
hazards of burning fuel is offered to users 
of light oil, gas and combination light oil/ 
gas burners by the company’s combustion 
Control system, according to this new bul- 
letin. The system is said to provide com- 
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All you have to do is renew 
your subscription—promptly— 


Gas Journal 


The editors have formulated new plans for new content in 
Articles of value to you in your 
work will be presented in concisely-edited form—articles 


you should not miss if you are to be aware of gas indus- 


So—DON’T BE A LAPSER—Renew 
your subscription promptly 
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plete automatic starting and operating flame 
failure protection. The bulletin states that 
the system shuts off all fuel within 2 to 4 
seconds following flame failure. The bul- 
letin contains specifications, installation in- 
formation, mounting dimensions, installa- 
tion wiring and servicing data. 

Bulletin CF-30. Pp. 16. Combustion Con- 
trol Div., Electronics Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 718 Beacon St., Boston 15. 


CooPpER ALLOY STAINLESS STEEL GATE 
VALVEs. In addition to schematic drawings 
of the various stainless steel gate valves in 
the manufacturer’s line, this bulletin in- 
cludes a section on design factors, a discus- 
sion of construction materials, standards, 
and quality control measures. Also, it con- 
tains a table of major stainless alloys, giving 
their designations and applications. 

Bulletin 55G. Pp. 4. The Cooper Alloy 
Foundry Co., Hillside, N. J. 


LEDEEN VALVES FOR LONGER LIFE. This 
new bulletin describes the manufacturer’s 
complete line of standard 4-way hand, foot, 
power and solenoid operated valves, and 
also shows a new line of pilot valves. Di- 
mensions and weights, application dia- 
grams, circuit diagrams, parts list and acces- 
sories are included in the bulletin. 

Bulletin 1010. Pp. 16. Ledeen Mfg. Co., 
1600 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 15. 


ANDERSON AIR RELEASE VALVES. This bul- 
letin describes 3 different styles of air re- 
lease valves used for venting air from hot 
water heating systems, water mains, tanks 


in deep and shallow well pumping systems, 
water filters and for releasing air or gas 
from other liquid lines and tanks under 
pressure. Included in the bulletin is a ca- 
pacity table showing the cu. ft. of free air 
handled by various air release valves at 
different operating pressures. 

Condensed bulletin No. 654. V. D. An- 
derson Co., 1935 W. 96 St., Cleveland 2. 


PANEL-MOUNTED INDICATOR. The com- 
pany’s new panel-mounted indicator for 
continuous measurement of pH or redox in 
manufacturing processes is presented in this 
new bulletin. It describes the instrument as 
a moisture-proof unit that gives accurate 
readings after less than 1 minute warm-up, 
without the use of desiccants. It is also re- 
ported that the indicator is unaffected by 
line voltage surges, electrical pick-up, and 
zero drift. 

Bulletin ND42-96 (1). Pp. 2. Leeds & 
Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton Ave., Phila- 
delphia 44. 


PNEUMATIC TIME-PATTERN TRANSMITTER 
Unit. This new bulletin lists complete spe- 
cifications of the company’s pneumatic 
time-pattern transmitter unit, an instru- 
ment which positions the set point indices 
of one or more instruments according to a 
definite time-pattern. Specifications are 
given for: cam drive, cam speed, cam set- 
ting, maximum rate of rise, transmitting 
unit positioning mechanism, transmission 
system and universal case. 

Bulletin 287-1. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Industrial Div., Station 64, 
Philadelphia 44. 
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“Super” 
Blowpipes 


are supplied in three styles and a va- 
riety of sizes for use with all types of 
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AMERICAN Gas Furnace Co 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Continued from page 15 


2,000 farm radio shows on the air each day. 
Of course, there are other ways of reaching 
the farm home, including the influential 
farm journals, but the ways I have men- 
tioned are the most practical within the 
limitations of our overall budget. 

JOURNAL: What about your third objec- 
tive? 

ARDEN: That is to sell commercial 
America on the value of gas equipment as 
an adjunct to successful hotel, restaurant 
and institutional management. The best 
way to do this, in a public relations sense, is 
to locate stand-out installations and tell the 
world about them. 


Newsworthy gas kitchens 


JOURNAL: Didn’t these include the much- 
publicized United Nations kitchen in New 
York? 

ARDEN: Yes, that was a perfect example 
of newsworthiness—a completely  gas- 
equipped kitchen catering to the demands 
of fastidious delegates and visitors from al- 
most every nation in the world, and doing 
the job as only gas can do it. And there 
were other fine opportunities to call atten- 
tion to commercial gas in a visit by press 
and radio people to West Point, where we 
were able to show how gas equipment fig- 
ures in the regimen of 2,400 of the best-fed 
soldiers in the world. The same applied to 
the preparation and serving of 60,000 meals 
a day at the San Diego naval training 
station, to the opening of the world’s larg- 
est diner at Bloomfield, New Jersey, and to 
other similar projects. 

JOURNAL: There’s probably an added 
dividend from such publicity in the fact that 
the preference of professional chefs for gas 
impresses itself not only upon potential 
commercial customers but upon the public 
as a whole. We seem to recall that one of 
your studies shows 95% of the more than 
65,000,000 meals served daily in public eat- 
ing places are cooked with gas. 

ARDEN: Right, and we’re careful to drive 
home that fact in releases aimed not only 
at the general public, but at the institutional 
or commercial equipment buyer as well. 

JOURNAL: Now—Objective Number 
Four? 

ARDEN: I regard this one as extremely 
important. It is to encourage teachers and 
home economists to continue indoctrinating 
America’s future homemakers in the use of 
gas appliances as tools of good home man- 
agement. 

JOURNAL: Last year alone, we recall, 
there were more than 8,000 graduates from 
the nation’s schools of home economics. 

ARDEN: Yes, and that figure has held as 
an average for each of the past 10 years. 
Obviously, they don’t all become teachers 
or professional advisors on home eco- 
nomics. But, whether they go into profes- 
sional practice or become exceptional 
housewives, most of what they’ve learned 
about cooking was taught with the aid of 
gas cooking equipment. As a result, trained 
home economists are among the most con- 
vincing missionaries for gas—and it is our 
aim to keep them convinced, and to keep 
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the schools convinced that gas equipment is 
an invaluable teaching aid. 

JOURNAL: 
across? 

ARDEN: Through articles for the “trade 
press” of these professions—articles keep- 
ing them informed of modern kitchen and 
laundry planning, new product develop- 
ments; new methods of selecting, preserv- 
ing, preparing and serving food; the ad- 
vantages and uses of hot water for personal 
and household hygiene, dishwashing, laun- 
dering, and so on; the virtues of the gas 
dryer as a time, energy and clothes saver; 
and the advantages to be gained by adding 
a gas incinerator to the battery of domestic 
gas appliances. 

JOURNAL: Do you discuss house-heating 
with home economists? 

ARDEN: Of course! There was a time, 
not too many years ago, when the average 
woman showed very little interest in a heat- 
ing system—unless it suddenly failed to op- 
erate in the dead of winter. The man of the 
house did the janitoring. Nowadays, the 
automatically controlled gas central heating 
system speaks for itself and its reliability is 
appreciated by men and women alike. So 
we direct heating stories to home econo- 
mists and to the feminine reading public as 
a whole, not only through the teachers’ 
journals, but through the women’s news edi- 
tors of both press and radio and through 
the shelter-group magazines. Our public re- 
lations staff tells me that the majority of 
requests from editors are for information 
about heating. They want to know what 
constitutes the ideal heating equipment for 
various types of homes, what are the com- 
parative fuel facts with respect to cost, effi- 
ciency, cleanliness and controllability, how 
extra rooms and added space can be prop- 
erly heated, how to go about converting to 
gas heat, and dozens of other questions. All 
inquiries are handled promptly, without 
brand-plugging but with a strong sugges- 
tion in each instance that readers consult 
their local gas heating contractors or utili- 
ties for the final word. 

JOURNAL: That would seem to have the 
effect not only of publicizing gas heat, but 
also of merchandising it. 


How do you get that story 


Selling builders and architects 

ARDEN: It certainly does work out that 
way. Now, let’s get on to Objective Number 
Five of the GAMA program—to sell build- 
ers and architects on modern gas appliances 
as aids to better home building and better 
home sales. Here again, as in the case of 
our other publics, it is important to direct 
our publicity and promotional efforts into 
the proper channels. This means keeping 
real estate editors and builders’ publications 
informed of the latest advances in gas appli- 
ance and equipment engineering, and urg- 
ing the builder—in the public interest and in 
his own self-interest—to think of gas when 
his house or his housing development is in 
the planning stage. Too often in the past, 
we approached the builder long after his 
project was completed—without provision 
for simple gas installations. As I said be- 
fore, half the battle in establishing sound 
public relations is in locating your short- 
comings and then in doing something about 
correcting them. I think our efforts to edu- 


cate builders and help publicize gas- 
equipped housing projects are cases in point 
and are beginning to bear fruit for all con- 
cerned. 


JOURNAL: Mr. Arden, there’s no question 
that achieving any or all of the objectives 
you outlined so far would help nudge the 
public over the appliance dealer’s threshold. 
But what happens then? Is the average 
dealer equipped to turn the prospect into a 
customer? If he deals in competitive fuels, 
does he favor gas or does he switch at the 
first sign of resistance? 


College courses for dealers 


ARDEN: Finding the answer to that ques- 
tion is Objective Number Six of our pro- 
gram. As you know, we have set up the 
framework for what may soon become a 
nation-wide dealer training project. By 
working jointly with the Association of 
University Evening Colleges and with man- 
ufacturers and local gas companies, GAMA 
in 1952 initiated a course for dealers in 
Newark, N. J. and in Brooklyn. The idea 
was to help dealers and their salesmen be- 
come better businessmen, learn how to 
prospect, how to close sales, how to meet 
competition—in other words, how to profit 
by employing modern, alert selling meth- 
ods. In both pilot courses, the teaching 
agency was the College of the City of New 
York, a prominent memter of AUEC. En- 
rollment in the courses was, of course, vol- 
untary, and both courses were oversub- 
scribed by dealers paying their own way. 
This convinced us that gas appliance deal- 
ers do want formalized education in sales- 
manship, and we have since tried to set up 
courses elsewhere. One is now under way 
in Los Angeles, with the PCGA manufac- 
turers’ section and the University of South- 
ern California working as a team. Other 
courses are likely to begin soon in Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, Boston and Wichita. There 
are more than 80 colleges of adult educa- 
tion in the membership of AUEC. When we 
reach the point where the majority of these 
colleges are teaching our course, we'll have 
gone a long way toward selling appliance 
dealers nationally on the advantages of up- 
grading their gas appliance sales efforts. 

JOURNAL: Certainly the preliminary in- 
vestigations in 10 cities cooperating in the 
gas industry development program confirm 
the need for better sales training, and 
GAMA’s dealer-course program would 
seem to provide the means. How do your 
other objectives shape up? 


Publicizing industrial uses 


ARDEN: Well, Number Seven aims at 
selling industrial America on the efficiency 
and versatility of gas as a precision tool. 
We do this by calling public and industry 
attention to the more than 25,000 ways gas 
now serves to produce the necessities of 
life. As in the case of commercial equip- 
ment, we seek out unusual installations and 
tell the public how they figure in the na- 
tion’s economy and in the attainment of 
higher industrial and living standards. The 
industrial division’s code of ethics puts a 
stamp of integrity not only on its products, 
but on its purposes, and we've lost no time 
in making this fact clear to the press of 
many non-gas industries which are, or 
might be, customers of the division. 
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JOURNAL: Earlier you referred to TEN 
objectives of the GAMA public relations 
program. What are the others? 


ARDEN: Number Eight is to sell invest- 
ing America on the profitable outlook for 
the gas and gas appliance industries. Here 
we're able to make good use of the statistics 
of the industry—the shipping figures, the 
production figures, the mileage and ca- 
pacity figures on pipeline expansion—and 
we’re able to make use of the public states- 
manship of our industry leaders by issuing 
their statements on many of the most con- 
structive phases of our national economy— 
housing, credit, modernization, finance, in- 
vestment, salesmanship—to the business 
and financial press. In other words, one of 
our goals is to quit the old practice of “fil- 
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| heaters, A. 


| line of commercial gas fired water heaters, 
| are manufactured in a plant at Kankakee, 
| Ill. which when completed in 1947 was the 
| world’s largest factory then devoted entirely 


ing” our statistics in the industry’s archives 
and, instead, to use these vital facts as a 
means of building added stature for the 
industry. 


JOURNAL: We can’t speak for the entire 
trade press, but we can vouch for the value 
of your statistical releases insofar as the 
Gas JOURNAL is concerned. And I’m sure 
the public press regards these facts as a re- 
liable index to the nation’s industrial prog- 
ress and prosperity. 

ARDEN: Objective Number Nine bears 
on the job of marshaling public and indus- 
try opinion for or against regulatory meas- 
ures affecting the industry. In the final 
analysis, the public is the judge of such 
measures—when it has the facts. It is our 


A. O. Smith Reports Expenditures on 
Research and Development Since 1927 

The A. O. Smith Corp. recently totaled 
up the money it has spent since 1927 on the 
research, engineering, development and ac- 
tual production facilities devoted to inter- 
ests of the gas industry and discovered that 
the total exceeds $30,000,000. 

In a 12-page report, sent to American 
Gas Association members and officers of 
leading gas utilities of the nation, it was 
pointed out that A. O. Smith’s latest re- 
search is in the direction of a new type of 
gas fired air conditioning. Several hundred 


| thousands of dollars has been allocated for 


this project, it was revealed. 
The report points out that the company 


| has made a major contribution to the fabri- | 


cation of the nation’s new network of nat- 


| ural gas pipelines and its earlier crude oil 
| transmission lines. 


More than $1,500,000 has been devoted 


| to research and facilities for making deep | 
| well oil casing. 


In addition to making glasslined water 
O. Smith’s Permaglas division | 
produces a line of gas conversion burners 


| and gas-fired home heating warm air fur- | 
| maces as well as the year-round air condi- | 
| tione1, its newest product. 


These products, as well as the Burkay 





to water heater production. 


duty to the public and to ourselves to sup- 
ply the facts. That is the basis of our ninth 
objective. As to our Tenth and final broad 
objective, it is to cooperate and assume the 
leadership in any action program which 
aims at overall gas industry development. 
You and I could talk for hours about the 
ways this objective already has begun to 
materialize. In fact, this Tenth Objective 
would not be misplaced if we called it our 
FIRST Objective, because, when it’s all said 
and done, we won't really have a gas in- 
dustry public relations program until we 


have what amounts to a Gas Industry 


Council acting jointly as spokesman for the 
ENTIRE gas industry. 
JOURNAL: Thank you, Mr. Arden. 
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A Packaged Draketown Propane Plant will 
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supply of gas during curtailment periods. . 
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“ Good Gas Insurance ” 
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trol. The only question involved was 
whether direct sales of gas to industrial cus- 
tomers by this interstate company were 
subject to Federal regulations. 


Gas line on city property 

According to a late decision, a city may 
grant to a gas corporation the right to lay 
and maintain a gas pipeline under or across 
city property, if it is shown that the city 
will incur no expense, but may earn a profit. 

For example, in Lynch v. City of Cam- 
bridge, 113 N. E. (2d) 311, certain tax- 
payers filed suit and asked the court to 
enjoin the city from executing and deliver- 
ing to a gas corporation under an agree- 
ment for an easement to lay a pipeline 
across or under the city water reservoir. 

In the contract, the gas company agreed 
to pay the city the sum of $500.00 a year 
while it maintains and uses the pipeline. 
Each party reserved the right to revoke and 
cancel the agreement upon 12-months’ 
written notice to the other. The gas com- 
pany agreed to furnish the city with a per- 
formance bond in the amount of $25,- 
000.00 and with a certificate, prior to com- 
mencement of operations, that it has in 
effect a public liability insurance policy in 
the amount of $250,000.00 covering dam- 
age to persons or property caused by the 
use of the pipeline. 

In view of this testimony the higher 
court refused to enjoin the city from mak- 
ing the contract. 
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ASK FOR BOOKLET 
| ... NO OBLIGATION 


A reader asks, “If an employee of a 
municipal gas department works extra days 
with extra compensation, can his pension 
be based on the received total salary?” 

The answer is no, according to a late 
higher court decision. 

In Murray v. Riley, 62 Atl. (2d) 236, 
the testimony showed a directors’ resolu- 
tion providing that the personnel would re- 
ceive 3 days’ pay, if they worked on the 2 
extra allotted days each month which they 
would otherwise not have been required to 
work, or time-and-a-half for such over- 
time work. Pursuant to this resolution, an 
employee worked the 2 extra days each 
month for several months and received 
total extra compensation. A state law pro- 
vides that municipal employees would re- 
ceive a pension equal to one-half of the 
amount of their “salary” at the time of their 
retirement. 

The court held that he was not entitled 
to a pension based on the salary he re- 
ceived when working off-days at extra com- 
pensation. 

“Such a salary could not be considered 
a regular salary,” the court said, “as it 
would vary with the amount of overtime- 
pay which he received.” 

Ordinarily, a property owner cannot re- 
cover damages from a city or gas company 
for an injury which was caused by his fail- 
ure to comply with a city ordinance. How- 
ever, according to a late higher court de- 
cision this law does not apply, if the city 
did not notify the property owner to make 
the improvement which resulted in the 
injury. 


A municipality was sued to recover dam- 
ages for personal injuries sustained by a 
woman when she stepped into a gas service 
box in a sidewalk which had been left open 
by an employe of the city. Watts v. Town 
of Dickson, 260 S. W. (2d) 206: 

The counsel for the city attempted to 
avoid liability because the woman had no 
concrete sidewalk constructed in front of 
her premises, as required by the city ordi- 
nance. 

Since the testimony showed that no no- 
tice of such required sidewalk improve- 
ment had ever been served upon her the 
higher court held the city liable. 


Legal duty of blaster 


“Is the legal duty of a gas company’s em- 
ployes who perform blasting operations to 
warn all sightseers, and other persons, who 
might reasonably be expected to be within 
its range? I have heard that failure to do so 
may result in extraordinary heavy damage 
liability. What is the law?” 

The answers to these questions is found 
in Cleveland-Cliffs Company v. Metzner, 
150 Fed. (2d) 206. Here it was shown that 
a person went to the scene of a gas com- 
pany’s blasting for the sole purpose of 
sightseeing. At the time of the explosion, he 
was standing upon a public road. He was 
struck by fragments of rock set in motion 
by the explosion which destroyed all the 
fingers of his right hand and he also was 
severely injured in his right hip. There 
were several other sightseers who were not 
injured. 

According to the evidence, no warning 
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IRON SPONGE 


for high efficiency 
gas purification 
at high pressures 


Iron Sponge is your key to sulfur-free gas 
at minimum processing cost. Iron Sponge 
has high efficiency at low pressures 

or at today’s high pressures and high 
temperatures. It absorbs more HS, gives 
long service between foulings, and is easily 
regenerated. Investigate it for your 
purification problem today! 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Elizabeth, N. J. ° 


Los Angeles, California 
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was given to any of these sightseeing per- 
sons as to where they should stand during 
the explosion, and no warning was given 
that they were in a place of danger. 

The plaintiff sued for heavy damages. 
He was a dentist, 56 years of age at the 
time of the accident. After his injuries, he 
was unable to resume the regular practice 
of his profession. 

The court held the company liable for 
$27,794.00 damages. 

“Appellant’s (Corporation’s) employe 
in charge of the use of the explosive knew 
that curiosity seekers and onlookers were 
at the scene of the explosion,” the court 
said. “It would be a cruel and inhumane 
doctrine to announce that a person using a 
dangerous instrumentality like dynamite 
might have actual knowledge of the fact 
that some person was in an unsafe place 
where he was likely to be injured at the 
time of the explosion and yet not be re- 
sponsible for his injuries, on the theory 
that at the very moment of the accident he 
did not actually know the person was in a 
perilous position although he could have 
known it by looking in the direction of the 
person injured.” 


Elect Pew 1955 Pres of LP Council 


The national council for LP gas promo- 
tion, marking its fifth anniversary at a meet- 
ing in November, re-elected James E. Pew, 
as president for the coming year. 

Mr. Pew, who has headed the group di- 
recting the national promotional program 
of the liquefied petroleum gas industry 
since January, is manager of the natural gas 


and natural gasoline department and a di- 
rector of Sun Oil Co. 

Also re-elected were Kenneth R. D. 
Wolfe, vice-president, Fisher Governor 
Co., as chairman of the council’s executive 
committee, and Robert Brandt, manager, 
LP gas sales, Cities Service Oil Co., as 
treasurer. Robert E. Borden, director of the 
LP gas information service, was re-ap- 
pointed secretary. 


McGill Is Eclipse Canada Plant Pres 

Bert H. McGill has been appointed presi- 
dent and general manager of Eclipse Fuel 
Engineering Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ontario. 
As vice president 
and general man- 
ager of Toronto 
Hardware Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., 
Mr. McGill has 
long been associ- 
ated with Canadian 
industry, as well as 
the gas appliance 
field in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. McGill will 
plan and direct 
Eclipse’s building 
and expansion programs in Canada. 

Mr. Gordon Bouvier is vice president and 
sales manager. 


B. H. McGill 


Canada Robertshaw Elects Officers 
The board of directors of Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Ltd., Canada, recently- 
formed subsidiary of Robertshaw-Fulton 


Controls Co., has elected John A. Robert- 
shaw, president, George A. Elliott, vice 
president and general manager, Walter H. 
Steffler, secretary and treasurer, B. D. Tay- 
lor, comptroller, and H. William Biggar, 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 
Mr. Robertshaw, Mr. Steffler and Mr. Tay- 
lor hold similar positions with the parent 
firm. 

Mr. Elliott, who is in charge of the com- 
pany’s Toronto manufacturing plant, comes 
to Robertshaw-Fulton from the Canadian 
Westinghouse Supply Co. 


Chandler Is No. Illinois Gas Co Pres 


The directors of Northern Illinois Gas 
Co. have elected Marvin Chandler as presi- 
dent to succeed H. P. Sedwick, who was 
named vice chair- 
man. 

Mr. Chandler 
will leave his posi- 
tion as vice presi- 
dent of Reis & 
Chandler, Inc., New 
York, public utility 
financial and in- 
vestment consult- 
ants, to join North- 
ern Illinois Gas. 

Also, the com- 
pany has an- 
nounced the elec- 
tion as vice president of E. D. Sheehan who 
has been an assistant vice president. In his 
new position Mr. Sheehan will have direct 
charge of operations under E. E. Lungren, 
executive vice president. 


Marvin Chandler 
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utility. Also, a wealth of inform. 


planned or in preparation. 


have since January 1951. 
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Gas Fundamentals 


—the continuing educational and refresher course 
in gas industry techniques, operations and manage- 
ment has been enlarged in scope by the editors of 
the Gas JOURNAL to provide more-and-more infor- 
mation about the basic functions, responsibilities 
and practices of every department in a modern gas 
on gas utiliza- 
tion will be presented in the chapters that are now 


American Gas Fundamentals is just one more rea- 
son why you should have your own copy of the 
new Gas JOURNAL. Uniform 4-page chapters of 
Fundamentals will appear each month, as they 
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LOCATES, with 
greater depth 
penetration, ex- 
act position of 
buried pipe. ... 
Traces further 
and more accu- 
rately. 
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The “Electronic Witch,” a 
really new instrument, will 
out-perform and outlast 
any other pipe finder . . . 
with greater accuracy... 
and with more pro- 


ALO be) ds ee 


New Hyde Park 


THE FIRST REALLY NeW 
PIPE FINDER IN 20 YEARS 


The basic “Electronic Witch 
plete and ready to operate. 


unit, com- 


nounced indications of 
buried objects . . . em- 
ploys completely new 
electronic circuit... sturdy 
and trouble free. Write 
now for Bulletin H. 


POLLARD CO., INC. 
Pipe Line Equipment 


New York 














The Board... 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS, American Gas Associa- 
tion, at first meeting since election, pictured at 
AGA headquarters. Standing, L-to-R: J. Theodore 
Wolfe, Stuart Cooper, J. E. Heyke, Jr., D. E. 
Karn, W. H. Davidson, M. A. Abernathy, E. H. 
Tollefson, A. W. Lundstrum, H. Leigh Whitelaw, 
J. F. Donnelly, James O'Malley, Jr., N. B. Berto- 
lette, Larry Shomaker, Edwin L. Hall, Wister H. 
Ligon, W. T. Stevenson, J. K. Horton, W. H. Kur- 
delski, A. T. Gardner, Ray Trowbridge, H. N. 
Mallon. 

Seated, L-to-R: L. B. Richards, Dudley B. W. 
Brown, E. Carl Sorby, L. L. Baxter, Vincent T. 
Miles, C. H. Zachry, F. M. Banks, Bruce Mc- 
Candless, E. H. Eacker, Ernest R. Acker, Dean H. 
Mitchell. 





FOR REPAIRING 
BELL AND SPIGOT 
JOINT LEAKS... 


SKINNER-SEAL 

Bell Joint Clamp for 
stopping bell and 
spigot joint leaks 


under pressure. Gas- 
ket is completely 
sealed: at bell face 
by Monel Metal Seal 
band — at spigot by 
hard vulcanized 
gasket tip. 2” to 42”. 


AND BROKEN MAINS 


SKINNER-SEAL 
Split 


Clamp 


Coupling 
One man 
can install in 5 to 
15 minutes. Gasket & 
sealed by Monel 
band. Tested to 
800 Ibs. line pres- 
sure. A lasting re- 


pair. 2” to 24” incl 


ed - ee) © 


SOUTH BEND 21, IND@ANA, U.S.A 






| agent, Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 


Carrier-Affiliated $225-Million 
Merger Ready for Approval 


Directors of Carrier Corp. and Affiliated 
Gas Equipment Co. have agreed to merge 
the 2 companies into a $227-million com- 
bination. 

Carrier president Cloud Wampler and 
Lyle C. Harvey, president of Affiliated, 
said the merger, which still requires share- 
holders’ approval, would be through an ex- 
change of stock. 100 shares of Affiliated 
common would be entitled to $500 par 
of 44%2°% cumulative preferred stock and 18 
shares of common in Carrier. 

The merger, Mr. Wampler said, “will al- 
low the combined companies to provide a 
complete line of both air-conditioning and 
heating equipment, with special emphasis 
on the increasingly important home field.” 

Present plans are that the 2 major divi- 
sions of Affiliated, known as Bryant and 
West Coast, will become operating divisions 
of Carrier, the surviving corporation, and 
Mr. Harvey will become senior vice presi- 
dent. 


Gardiner Symonds, president, Tennessee 


| Gas Transmission Co., has been elected a 
director of Carrier Corp. 
} 





NEW BULLETIN 





| COOLING WATER FOR INDUSTRY. A complete 


description of the company’s induced-draft 
cooling tower construction is provided in 
this new bulletin. It is profusely illustrated 
with photographs, sketches, cutaway and 


| exploded drawings showing the detail of 
| structural and mechanical equipment, and 


will be of interest to those with heat dissipa- 
tion problems. The advantages of counter- 


| flo design, methods of water distribution, 
| and all components such as framework, fill- 
| ing, sheathing, driving mechanism—every- 


thing from basin to fan stack—are de- 
scribed in detail. 

Bulletin CT-1D-0.002. Pp. 36. The Fluor 
Corp., Ltd., 2500 S. Atlantic Blvd., Los 
Angeles 22. 





MEN AT WORK 





C. W. SNIDER was named assistant to di- 


| rector of sales, Gar Wood Industries. 


ROBERT H. MAHON is now purchasing 






Education, anyone? 


PCGA and NEGA are taking advantage of 
the opportunity presented by the college 
sales training program developed by GAMA 
in cooperation with the Association of Uni- 
versity Evening Colleges. 

City College of New York, Boston Uni- 
versity, University of Southern California al- 
ready have gone to work with the industry to 
help improve gas appliance salesmanship. 

More than 100 other colleges across the 
country are ready, willing and able to do 
the same—if the industry will recruit students 
and contribute its technical knowledge. It 
sounds like a quick, effective, economical 
way to create a national program of gas 
appliance sales training ...a program 
which can be supported by regional associa- 
tions, individual utility companies and manu- 
facturers. 

Anyone for Education? 


Turn to page 47. 


RICHARD B. BARGER has been named re- 
gional manager, New York, General Con- 
trols Co. 

C. D. SHANKs has been appointed resi- 
dent engineer, Charleston area, Bailey 
Meter Co. 

J. B. GRIFFITH is now assistant to the vice 
president in charge of sales, General Con- 
trols Co. 

THOMAS DEBEVOISE has been named as- 
sistant manager, eastern div., The Peoples 
Natural Gas Co. 
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PIPE STOPPERS 
OF ALL KINDS 


SAFETY 
GAS MAIN 
STOPPER 
COMPANY 


523 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address: GASTOPPER, N. Y. 
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FOR LOW PRESSURES FOR HIGH PRESSURES 


Cubic feet of gas per hour 10 to 500M Cubic feet of gas per hour 


Pipe diameters %"" to 48” Pipe diameters 
Pressure loss (inches).............+. .01 to 10 
Specific gravitles. ......cccccccccces 1.5 to .35 
Constants 1400 to 1000 


Pipe length (feet) 30 to 30,000 


The computers are printed on heavy durable plastic, enclosed 
in Fabrikoid cases with complete instructions for their use. 


PRICE: $5.00 EACH 


PUBLISHED, ope AND SOLD ONLY BY 


amenief'S Journal 


205 EAST 42 STREET—NEW YORK 17, 





NEW YORK 
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GAS INDUSTRY 
CALENDAR 





January 


13-20 National housewares & home ap- 


16-20 National 


24-25 


pliance exhibits, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
Association of Home 
Builders convention, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Industrial Furnace Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 

Pennsylvania Gas Association, mid- 
winter sales conference, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 


February 


Western winter radio-television and 
appliance market, Western Merchan- 
dise Mart, San Francisco. 
Mid-winter conference, public utility 
buyers, National Association Pur- 
chasing Agents, The Shamrock, 
Houston. 


March 


Mid-West Gas Association, St. Paul 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association con- 
vention, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 
New England Gas Association, an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass. 


April 
AGA sales conference on Industrial 
and commercial gas, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 
AGA distribution, motor vehicles 
and corrosion conference, Nether- 
land Plaza, Cincinnati, O. 





19-21 


20-22 


25-27 


25 AGA chemical, 


Southwestern gas measurement short 
course, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 
Indiana Gas Association, annual 
meeting, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 
Mid-West regional gas sales confer- 
ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

May 
LPGA annual convention, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
AGA industrial gas school, Wm. 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
AGA gas supply, transmission and 
storage conference, Wm. Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 
National restaurant exposition, Navy 
Pier, Chicago. 
Southern Gas Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 
Pennsylvania Gas Association, Po- 
cono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, Pa. 
engineering and 
manufactured gas production con- 
ference, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. 


June 


Canadian Gas Association, annual 
meeting, General Brock Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ontario, Canada. 
Natural Gas and Petroleum Associa- 
tion of Canada, Royal Connaught 
Hotel, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
Michigan Gas Association, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 


July 


Western summer radio-television and 
appliance market, Western Merchan- 
dise Mart, San Francisco. 


7-9 Mid-West Gas 


September 


Association, gas 
school and conference, lowa State 
College, Ames, Ia. 

New Jersey Gas Association, Hotel 
Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J. 
International Gas Union 6th confer- 
ence, Hotel New Yorker, New York. 


October 
GAMA annual meeting, El Mirador 
Hotel, Palm Springs, Cal. 
AGA-PCGA annual convention, Los 
Angeles. 
National metal 
delphia. 


exposition, Phila- 


November 


American Petroleum Institute, San 
Francisco. 


February, 1956 


Western winter radio-television and 
appliance market, Western Merchan- 
dise Mart, San Francisco. 


March, 1956 


National association of corrosion en- 
gineers, Hotel Statler, New York. 
Mid-West Gas Association, Hotel 
Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 


3 New England Gas Association, an- 


nual meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass. 


April, 1956 


AGA sales conference on industrial 
and commercial gas, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 
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RICHARD W. STAFFORD 


CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER 


2944 Grant Street 
Evanston, Illinois 


Phone 
UNiversity 4-6190 














COAL AND COKE HANDLING 
Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED 
New York 7, N.Y. 


157 Chambers Street 








CHARLES R. BELLAMY 


NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS 
AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 


44 Prospect Ave. - Montclair, N. J. - 2-3692 


205 East 42 St. * New York 17 * MU 6-4361 




















Let Us Install Your LP GAS PLANT 


Owners of over 80 PEACOCK PLANTS know: 
“There’s no substitute for experience” 
PEACOCK CORPORATION 


Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 











%* Standby 
%* Augmentation 
% 100% Town Supply 








Design - Engineering - Construction 
11 WEST 42ND STREET 


NEW YORK 36,N.Y 





“YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
IN ONE PACKAGE” 
complete LP-gas plants 
iengineered e designed ¢ installed 


H. Emerson Thomas & Associates, Ine. 
P.O. BOX 270 WESTFIELD, N. J WE 2-2800 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of 


LP-GAS STAND-BY PLANTS 


and special equipment for every requirement 


AMERICAN LIQUID GAS CORPORATION 


1109 Santa Fe Avenue «Los Angeles 21, California 
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